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FIRST CHOICE 


OF DRIVERS WHO RISK THEIR LIVES 
ON THEIR TIRES . . 


eee and SLIPPING, punctures and 
blowouts, happen when tires are worn thin and 
smooth. Don’t take chances by driving another 
day on thin, smooth, worn tires. 

Fall and winter are the most dangerous driy- 
ing months of the year— pavements and high- 
ways are wet and slippery from rain, slush, 
snow and ice. 

Firestone Tires hold all world’s records on 
road and track for Safety——Speed— Mileage 
— Endurance. 

Glen Shultz recently broke another world’s 
record in the daring Pike’s Peak Climb, where 
a skid or tire failure meant death. This is the 
sixth consecutive year Firestone Non-Skid Tires 
have been on the winning car. 

Ab Jenkins recently set another world’s rec- 
ord on Firestone Tires by driving his Pierce- 
Arrow 112 miles per hour for 24 consecutive 
hours, covering 2,710 miles, on the hot salt 
sands of Salduro, Utah, without tire trouble. 

Why buy any other tire when Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Non-Skid Tires cost no more and are 
first choice of men who know. 

The Firestone Service Dealer in your com- 
munity will give you a liberal allowance for the 
tires now on your car, to apply on new Firestone 
High Speed Tires—with the added protection 
of Two Extra Gum-Dipped Cord Plies Under 
the Tread—the extra strength of Gum-Dipping 

~ and the extra non-skid efficiency of the tread. 


' Trade In Your Smooth Worn Tires Today! 


4 


e ‘Voice of Firestone” every | 


rN.B nationwide network 


TIRES + TUBES + BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING + SPARK PLUGS + RIMS * ACCESSORIES 
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mankind’s greatest enemy 


THE COMMON COLD 


guard against it with this safe antiseptic 


A cold neglected or improperly 
treated often leads to serious—even 
fatal—diseases. Pneumonia is one 
of them; approximately three out of 
four cases begin with a cold. Others 
are arthritis, sinus, mastoid, and 
“T. B.”’. In view of these facts, you 
should take every possible precau- 
tion against catching cold. 

Important among these precau- 
tions is the systematic, twice-a-day 
use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. Listerine is fatal to 
germs, yet safe in action. 

Most colds start in the throat and 
are caused by germs. In addition to 
causative germs, there are usually 
present still other germs which may 
contribute to the violence of the 
infection. 

The moment you gargle with 
Listerine, it begins to kill germs— 
all types of germs.Tests show that 
bacteria on mouth surfaces are re- 
duced between 92% and 99% by 
this remarkable antiseptic. 

Naturally such germicidal action 
gives Nature a helping hand in 
preventing colds, simple sore throat, 
and other infections. Experiments 


LISTERIN 


for COLDS and SORE THROAT 


have shown that Listerine users do 
not catch cold as often as non-users 
of Listerine. Moreover their colds 
are not so severe. Even when a cold 
has started, the frequent use of 
Listerine will often check it before 
it becomés serious. 

Listerine’s outstanding superi- 
ority in the treatment of mouth and 
throat conditions is due to the fact 
that while it is highly germicidal, it 
is safe in action; does not irritate or 
inflame tender membranes as do 
mouth washes so harsh they must 
be diluted. 

If you wish to escape colds and 
sore throat, gargle with Listerine 
twice a day during the winter 
months. Do not overeat, or over- 
exercise. When the weather is cold, 
dress warmly. When it is mild, dress 
adequately. Avoid contact with 
those suffering from colds. Keep out 
of drafts, and don’t subject yourself 
to sudden changes of temperature 
or to long exposure to cold weather. 
Keep your feet warm and dry. 

If and when a cold does develop, 
eall your doctor and abide by his 
orders. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


) 
new SALVE for 
CHEST COLDS 


LISTERINE 
RUB 





Give Comfort 


with a 


SIX-WAY 
PILLOW 


SIX restful positions—all in one pillow. 
Three unequal angles afford magic comfort. 


Another pleasant way to relax. Soft Kapok 
filling supports you gently but firmly. 


This tricky pillow is popular with college 


students. All sorts of gay colors and fabrics. 


Real luxury for invalids or breakfasters- 
in-bed. Satin loop handle and handy pocket. 


Support for middle of back. Drawstring 
thru pillow adjusts it to desired firmness. 


Sick youngsters behave like little angels 
with a Six-Way Pillow at ther backs. 


Make everybody on your Christmas 
list happy and comfortable with a Six- 
Way Pillow . .. 6 pillows in 1 for the 
cost of an ordinary bed pillow. At 
leading department stores. BARCALO 
MANUFACTURING CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


SIX-WAY PILLOW 


FILLED WITH COMFORT 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Canophobe Butler Answered, Flayed 
Sirs: 

I had to laugh at William Mill Butler’s letter 
about the “dog nuisance.” Supposedly, all home- 
less dogs go eventually to the pound, where they 
are put to death. Before being rounded up by 
the dog catcher, they have deprived no one of 
food, having fed on garbage rations delectable 
to the dog palate, which no child would eat. 

As for dogs legally owned and taxed, they are 
as legitimate a luxury as Mr. Butler’s tobacco. 
Or, if he doesn’t smoke, he no doubt has other 
expensive habits. Scientific tests have proved 
that dog-owning children have a 50% better 
chance of growing up into honest, thoughtful 
citizens. And would Mr. Butler deprive thou- 
sands of lonely city people of their only com- 
panions? I refer, particularly, to “old maids” 
and bachelors in strange cities, to say nothing 
of invalids. Of course there is no need to call 
attention to the hundreds of useful farm, police 
and hunting dogs. 

As for the “highly commercialized” dog breed- 
ing business, it may interest Mr. Butler to know 
that dog breeders cannot possibly make a living 
on the “profits.” It is merely a sport and a 
hobby, supplementary to the breeder’s regular 
business. The elaborate kennels which Mr. 
Butler probably refers to are the property of 
millionaires, and are as expensive a luxury as 
their fine stables. Showing dogs at the shows 
is one of the few American sports where there 
is almost no graft... . 

E. Louise MAGARY 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Mr. Butler seems to think that there is 
a scarcity of food in the country and that dogs 
are depriving starving children of much-needed 
nourishment. From what I have read about the 
low prices of farm products, including livestock, 


| it would appear that there is more food than 


can be absorbed by the poorly distributed pur- 
eo See 
spending of money by those who have enough 
of it, even though it be for so small an item 
as food for dogs, helps to give employment to 
stock-raisers, the railroads, butchers, and workers 
engaged in the preparation of dog food. 7 
FRANKLIN I. CARTER 
Port Deposit, Md. 
Sirs: 

Your correspondent, William Mill Butler, is 
long on ideas, but short on thought. As every- 
one knows (who cares enough for dogs ever to 
have owned one), 900 out of every 1,000 canine 
members of families (and I call them that ad- 
visedly) eat only what is not and will not be 
consumed by the human members of those 
families. 

It follows 


? 


that “mitigation of the dog nui- 
up to destruction of 100% of these 900 


| dogs will add not one whit to the available food 


supply for babies this winter. 

Organized destruction of the remaining 100 
dogs would be so expensive as to render what 
is left of the argument economically unsound, 


; even if a force could be recruited sufficiently 


heartless to carry it out. Time does weil to pro- 


| pose no “plan.” 


JerrrRey SHEDD 
Evanston, IIl. 
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Roy E. Larsen 
CircULATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


ADDRESS____ 


Sirs: 

I read Daddy’s TIME every week. Noy, 21 
you published a letter, “Babies and Dogs,” | 
am a boy 10 years old. I had a beautiful setter 
that was a constant guard, companion and friend 
until I was 8. Then she died. I now have 
nice police dog, one of the seven million dogs 
mentioned, I guess. I have a little friend who 
has what Dad says is just “a mangy cur,” 
another of the seven millions, but Bobby loves 
him just as much as I love my police dog, and 
it would be fun to see someone try to kidnap 
Bobby, or any of us, when “Rough Neck” js 
around. 

The man who wrote that letter never had a 
dog of his own, and he sure missed a lot of 
fun and pleasure. Daddy says he has missed a 
lot more than that, and he is sorry for him. 

I am glad that Time “proposed no plan” for 
getting rid of our dog friends. 

Sonny ConrabD (JosepH L. Jr.) 
P.S. I could say a lot more about this but | 
must not consume too much TIME. 

Durham, N. C. 

Sirs: 

In answer to the letter of dog-baiting Butler 
in the Nov. 21 issue of True, I want to say 
that there is an exception to that old axion 
that reads: ‘There is so much bad in the best of 
us and so much good in the worst of us.... 
It is an historic fact that criminals, idiots and 
the dregs of humanity have had dogs to worship 
them, yet your correspondent seems never to 
have attained that happiness. .. . 

And as for dog-baiting Butler’s prudery over 
our “disgusting system of-commercialized breed- 
ing’”’—is prurient-minded Butler “disgusted” with 
our selective breeding of bulls to make better 
meat, and cows to give better milk? And does 
he think Luther Burbank was “disgusting” in his 
selective mating to make lovelier flowers, better 
vegetables, a more beautiful world? ‘ 

Mary McCorp THRASHER 

Washington, D. C. 


—— 


Middle Class Teachers 
Sirs: 

Time of Nov. 14 under the heading of Edu- 
cation reveals a distressing retrogression and 
admission of defeat on the part of the National 
Council of Teachers of English... . 

Let the teachers in all our public schools— 
more particularly our high schools—first /ear) 
grammar, then teach it; and they will not have 
to lower the nation’s standards in order to jus- 
tify their own “better middle class’’ speech. 

Many North American visitors to the Euro- 
pean continent have been either amused or in- 
sulted at the signs in French and Italian shop 
windows: “English spoken; American under- 
stood.” Shall we deliberately abandon all just 
reason for resentment at this foreign affront? 

ALFONSO RAGLAND Jr. 

Dallas, Tex. 


Ward for It 
Sirs: 

In your recently published account of the 
paternal Insull in the maternal ward in Greece 
(Time, Nov. 14)—surprised, astounded was the 
undersigned at the remissness of your catch-line 
writer in omitting 

“The Greeks Had a Ward for It.” 
Davip L. Moore 


Qs 


Hartford, Conn, 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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How Business is 
Affording Employees 
the Comfort of Security 


Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 

* ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
invarious departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organizo- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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METROPOLITAN 
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TIME 


‘Your company has decided to adopt a plan by which 


if it meets 


with approval, all the men and women in your departments will receive 


fixed incomes for life at retirement age. 


EW men or women accumu- 
late property enough so that 
income may go on when earn- 
ings fail because of old age. 


Security as to the future, the 
security that gives confidence 
and wipes out worry about old 
age, may be had today without 
the help of relatives, personal 
friends or government. 


Security not born of hope or 
good intentions but based on 
stipulated payments actuarially 
determined and applied in strict 
accordance with Insurance 
principles. 


Such security provides a fixed 
income beginning at a prede- 
termined age and continuing 
for life. 


| will explain the plan. 


Employees, ranging from presi- 
dent to office boy, are joining 
their employers in building up 
for themselves retirement in- 
comes through Retirement Plans 
administered and safeguarded 
by Life Insurance Companies. 


Employers are finding out that 
scientific Retirement Plans make 
for good will, open the paths of 
promotion and increase effi- 
ciency in their business. 


The Metropolitan has been ad- 
ministering Retirement Plans for 
industry for ten years. Its 
experience is freely open to 
business executives. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to discuss examples of 
Retirement Plans now in suc- 
cessful operation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « - * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1932m. 1.1. co, 





but on 


Tooth Paste I take 


@ So runs a paragraph in a letter from a 
charming woman who is enthusiastic 
about Listerine Tooth Paste. We pass 
it on for what it is worth. 

Do you know that Listerine Tooth 
Paste contains marvelous new cleansing 
and polishing agents that remove film 
faster, and give teeth a sparkle and clean- 
liness that ordinary dentifrices cannot 
accomplish? 

These ingredients show unusual ability 
to get rid of unsightly odor-producing 
tobacco stains on teeth. Discolorations 
and tartar left by food disappear, of 
course, as if by magic. 

If you are not now using Listerine 
Tooth Paste, we urge you to give it a 
trial. See how quickly and how thor- 
oughly it performs its work. 

Note how those fine cleansing and pol- 
ishing agents reach between, in front, 


the advice of those 
who do’ 


and behind teeth and erase stubborn tar- 


tar deposits, stains, and germ-laden film. 

Note how much better your teeth look 
after you have used it for a few days. 

We are rather proud of the fact that 
tens of thousands of men and women 
who could easily afford to pay high prices 
for a dentifrice, prefer Listerine Tooth 
Paste at 25¢. 

After all, such preference is the most 
convincing proof of the quality of Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste and the remarkable 
results it achieves. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste 
recommend 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


removes film faster 


25¢ 


| this year—Southern 
” 
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U.S. C. Scored On 
Sirs: 

Have finally caught ever-correct Time jp 
error, perhaps justifiable. In Sports of Nov. 14 
issue, TIME is quoted: 

“For the first three periods of last week's 
game against California, U. S. C. did what every. 
one had expected. Then, in the last quarter, 
occurred something that has not happened before 
California was scored 
oe 

Beg to remind Time U. S. C. scored on twice 
before during this year—in the Rose Bowl New 
Year’s game Jan. 1, 1932 with Tulane, final 
score: 2I-I12,... 

LEON BLUMBERG 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robbin wv. Robins 
Sirs: 

As there is no “amnesia” or any other mental 
thing wrong with my family will you please 
permit me to state that I am no relation to 
President Hoover’s unfortunate friend, Col. Ray- 
mond Robins for whom I have every sympathy, 

I am not his sister, Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
and I hope I shall receive no further expressions 
of sympathy, which are embarrassing, to say the 
least. Any such messages should be sent to Miss 
Robins in London where she is greatly respected 
and in every way a credit to the Robins family, 
no relatives of mine. ‘ 

Is it possible, Time, that you do not know 
the Prince of Wales has a ‘double’ who went 
to Belfast? That small, simple fact explains 
why the Irish acted as they did. Of course Eng- 
lish papers cannot mention such things but I 
have spent enough of my life with English people 
who know to know! 

You might tell your other magazine For- 
TUNE that there are wot three slot machine 
gambling devices in Buckingham Palace. The 
King and Queen cannot of course defend them- 
selves against such nonsensical assertions but | 
take the liberty of- defending them. The late 
King Edward used to gamble disgracefully at 
cards but King George is opposed to all gam- 
bling. 

Mary ELizABeTH Rossin 

Boston, Mass. 

ae eae 
Whitaker Wright’s Suicide 
Sirs: 

Your interesting account of Lord Reading con- 
tains two inaccuracies, which you might like 
to note for your private information, if not 
for publication. 

1) Whitaker Wright committed suicide, aot 
in his presence, but in that of (to use your 
own attractive phraseology) suave, pale-faced 
Lawson Walton, K.C., by whom Wright was 
defended. While the suicide was _ happening 
Rufus Isaacs, as he then was, was engaged ina 
consultation in his chambers. The news was 
brought to him, and gave him a terrible shock, 
so he told me. 

2) The author of the forensic witticism men-. 
tioned in the last paragraph was not Isaacs, 
but {Edward Henry, Lord| Carson. This is 
well-known and a constant subject of reference 
in after-dinner speeches—in other words, a Car- 
son chestnut. 

I do not often trouble to correct inaccurate 
statements of the press, but being a reader and 


| admirer of Time, venture to do so on this occa- 


sion, 
Lorp RIDDELL 
P.S. Swindler Wright’s suicide took place 


| a consultation room in the Law Courts, wher 


he was having a consultation with his Counse 


| after the verdict. 


London, England 


Trme’s authority for saying Whitaker 


| Wright poisoned himself in court: Cec 


John Charles Street’s Lord Reading, En- 


cyclopedia Britannica.—Ep 
; 
Banyuls 
Sirs: 
The matter of wines is perhaps too importa! 
in the U. S. at present to let pass the error 
p. 36, second column, of your number of Oct. 24 
Banyuls, contrary to what you mention, 15 1 
in any way a wine comparable to Dubonnet of 
Byrrh; it is a perfectly natural wine, completel) 


| un-colored, and containing no quinine or a? 
| other material whatever. In fact wine othe 
| than purely natural, coming from other thar 


certain specified region, made from other than 
certain specified grapes, cannot be shipped 0 
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TO CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS ! 


acceptable Sift at the price of the blades alone 


Name, if you can, a more 


Compact and light—ideal for 
traveling, this razor, the Nor- 
folk, makes a splendid gift. It 
is contained in a beautifully 
engraved metal case. 


Enclosed in its genuine leath- 
€r-covered metal case, lined 
with urple velvet and satin, 
the Criterion is one of our 
most popular sets. 


A carton of “BLUE BLADES”’ 


in this handsome cigarette box is 
the ideal present 1 


7 7 


Please see if you can think of a more ac- 
ceptable present thana carton of “BLUE 
BLADES.” Then ask yourself: Is it 
suitable? Is it useful? Will it give long 
service? Is it the best of its kind? Do 
this and we think you will agree 
“BLUE BLADES” are the ideal gift. 


Give a carton of “BLUE BLADES” 
and you give months of unequaled 
shaving comfort—the finest blades we 
have ever produced—the kind men are 
demanding. The gift box in which these 
blades are packed is in itself an attrac- 


tive present. It is enduring and prac- 
tical, richly finished in deep mahogany 
color and serves as a handsome ciga- 
rette or jewel case. 


Most stores have this special carton. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
suggest the regular carton as a desir- 
able gift. Simplify your shopping. Get 
a carton of “BLUE BLADES” and 


the beautiful cigarette box for the reg- 
ular price of the blades alone. The 
supply is limited. Buy now. 


Gillette 


ALORS BLADES 





“I prescribed 
Yeast*...Soon 


her intestines 


were ‘regular’ 
again,” says 
Dr. SAVIGNAC, 


of Paris 


“For persistent constipation the best remedy is fresh yeast,” says Dr. SAVIGNAC 


Read this typical ‘CASE HISTORY’! 


Wee doctor pictured above is one 
of the greatest specialists in his 
field in France. He is Dr. Roger Sa- 
vignac, author of “Toxic Troubles in 
Constipation,” and he is telling about 
a typical case from his own practice. 
‘**The patient’’ (he says), ‘‘age 28, had a good 
constitution, but complained of headaches, 
tiredness . . . was very depressed. 

‘‘T had her X-rayed... . discovered 
‘tired,’ clogged intestines. She admitted 
she had been constipated for years. 

‘‘I prescribed yeast. Her evacuations be- 
came regular and her headaches ceased.’’ 
Eaten regularly, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
actually strengthens intestines. At the 
same time it softens the food wastes 
that accumulate in the body daily. 

eo 
*IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
health comes only in the foil- 
wrapped cake with the yellow 
label. It’s yeast in its fresh, 
effective form —rich in 
health-giving vitamins B, G 
and D—the kind famous doc- 
tors recommend. You can 
get it at grocers, restaurants 
and soda fountains. 


Thus fresh yeast gently prompts natural | 


eliminations . . . clears the system of poi- 
sons. Thus the chief cause of that draggy, 
“no good”’ feeling is dispelled! 

If you’re seeking real health, eat 3 cakes 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, regu- 
larly—just plain, or dissolved in a third of 
a glass of water—before meals, or between 
meals and at bedtime. Start eating it today! 


“I TAKE MY EXERCISE at a desk,” 
writes Adolph W. Berle, of New York City. 
**Recently I developed a bad case of intes- 
tinal poisoning. I had constant head- 
aches... Fleischmann’s Yeast... cleared 
the poisons out of my system and the 
clogged-up feeling disappeared.”’ 


Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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sold under the name of Banyuls. It is, as you 
say, a dessert wine, and not an apéritif, 

Apéritifs, however, such as the two that yoy 
mention, and numbers of others, such as ['y 
Nicolas, which is made at Perpignan, a shor 
distance from the village of Banyuls (Byrrh 
is also made close by, at Thuir) are made from 
other types of wines, to which are added essep. 
tial oils from certain herbs, to give the requisite 
tastes, a certain amount of quinine, which gives 
the necessary coup de fouet (crack of the whip 
to the appetite, a certain amount of sugar to 
counteract the bitter taste of the quinine, and 4 
certain amount of alcohol to bring it up to 1/ 
or 18 degrées, which assures the stabilization oj 
the mixture. 

These wines are of excellent quality, although 
not natural preducts, and act not only as apéri- 
tifs, but as tonics, when one is run down. , , 


RICHARD WALLER 
Le Luc (Var), France 


Bubble & Squeak 
Sirs: 

In the Nov. 7 issue of Time, under Cinema, 
appears this quotation: ' 

“The Old Dark Howse (Universal). The 
British are a chipper, extraverted people, given 
to good table manners, ‘God Save The King’ 
and gobbling up puddings such as ‘bubble & 
squeak.’”’ 

May I say that Meals Tested, Tasted and 
Approved, put out by Good Housekeeping In 
stitute (second edition copyright 1930), gives 
the recipe for “bubble & squeak” as follows: 

1 Ib. round steak cut in 1-in, cubes 
tab'espoon fat 
cupfuls cubed potatoes 
cupfuls sliced onion 
No. 1 can (% pt.) mock turtle soup 
teaspoonfuls salt 
& teaspoonful pepper 

flour to thicken 

“Sauté meat in fat. Put a layer of sautéed 

meat in a greased casserole, then a layer of 
onions and then a layer of potatoes, salting and 
peppering each layer. Over all pour the mock 


whe RN 


| turtle soup and enough water to cover. Measuri 


liquid used. Cover closely and cook in a slow 
oven of. 350° F. for two hours. For every cup- 
ful of liquid used stir in one tbsp. flour mixed 
in an equal amount of cold water. Cook 1 
min. longer. A baking powder biscuit crust 
may be put on the casserole after the thickenir 
is added. If this is done, raise the temperatur 
to 450° F. for about 15 min. to bake the crust 
Serves six.” 

This could not be called a_ pudding as 
pudding contains fruit—according to recij 
books and Webster’s dictionary. 

Mrs. I. E. CARPENTER 

San Pedro, Calif. 

—_©—— 
’ ‘ 
Cater v. Catty 
Sirs: 
Not in a spirit of criticism but for the sa! 


| of correctness, may I comment on your use « 
| the word “catty-corner” in Trme of Nov. 14 


“Sir James [Barrie] lives . . . on London’ 
Adelphi Terrace catty-corner from Georg 
Bernard Shaw’s former home.” The proper spell 
ing is “cater-corner” or less properly “cat 
corner.” The word implies the numeral four 


does the word “cater-cousin,”’ fourth cousin 


P. I. Nrxon, M. D 


San Antonio, Tex. 
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Three Ways of 
Transferrin g Propert 


TO YOUR HEIRS 


. + « + « Compare Se ae 











The cost of transferring your property to heirs will 
depend on the method of transfer you select. For 
example: on a $500,000 estate three methods which 
achieve substantially the same result cost respectively 
$111,745, $69,349, $52,725. A simple change in your 


plans may save many thousands of dollars. 


Central Hanover has published separate booklets giving 
comparative costs on the transfer of estates by three dif- 
ferent methods. These cover estates ranging in size from 
$250,000 to $10,000,000 and are based on the new estate 
and gift taxes. 





Figures on the cost of transferring an estate of the ap- Compare ih 
é c © the Cost, 


proximate size of your own will be sent on request me 


(use the coupon). 


CENTRAL HANOVER mboeny 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY grating 


Central Hanover B. 

) Broadway, N. ¥ 
Gentlemen 
Kindly send to me a cop, your new | 
entitled ‘Compare the Costs of Transterring 
Your Estate By These Three Methods.” Lan 


interested if the costs of transterring an estate 


v ookict 


of the size | have ct der e new 


tax law 
Name 


Address 


NO SECURITIES FOR 
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This is the year for 
practical gifts 


600 


Happy the man who is given a Gem Micromatic 
Razor this Christmas. 

Every morning he will be grateful as the face- 
fitting bevel coasts down his cheeks and romps 
away with his beard. 

Every day he will be thankful for the one-piece 
construction, the automatic handle-twist that make 
cleaning, loading, shaving a matter of seconds. 

And when he discovers how sharp and long-lasting 
are Gem Micromatic Blades of surgical steel, he'll 


Razoo GEM Gide 


December 5, 1932 


. . Give the present 
with a future! 


nominate this wonderful razor the prize gift of the year. 
Sets cost $1.00, $5.00, $6.00. The $6.00 Gem de 
luxe Razor is chromium plated or heavily gold 
plated — packed with 10 Gem Doubledge Blades in 
a stunning case, richly enameled, chromium plated. 
The $1.00 gold plated razor is packed with 5 Gem 
Doubledge or Singledge Blades in a handsome 
leatherette-covered metal case. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send direct to us. 
American Safety Razor Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MICRUMATIC 


© A.S.R.C. 1932 


TRADE MARK 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 

“What,” asked newshawks of Baltimore 
& Ohio’s tight-mouthed Daniel Willard as 
he emerged one day last week from the 
President’s office, “‘was the purpose of 
your visit to the White House?” 

Railroader Willard, who usually brushes 
through the press cordon in the White 
House lobby with a curt “nothing-to-say,” 
paused to reply: 


“T have found in my travels around 
the country that there is a nation-wide 
confusion as to when Indian Summer be- 
gins and when it ends. I believe such con- 
jusion should be ended and I came to 
solicit the President’s help in getting 
through Congress a bill defining Indian 
Summer and establishing by law the date 
on which it begins and ends.” 

Newsmen grinned doltishly as busy Mr. 
Willard hurried out the door and went his 
way, 

@ On what would be his last message to 
Congress on the State of the Union Pres- 
ident Hoover put finishing touches. Also 
nearing completion was his message on the 
Budget for the first year of the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

€ While President Hoover was napping 
on Thanksgiving Day two taxicabs rolled 
up to the White House gate. Out of one 
imbed a man and two women. Out of 
the other emerged six small children, one 
a pickaninny. Watchful police swooped 
upon them, bundled them all off to the 
station house. They constituted what had 
been heralded as “a mighty prelude” to a 
Communist “hunger march.” One thou- 
sind children were supposed to have 
paraded, clutching empty milk bottles in 
their tiny fists. 

€ In 1898 William Kirby Robinson, aged 
31, robbed an Arkansas post office, was 
sentenced to four years in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary (“Bankers’ Institute”). On 
his way to prison he picked his handcuffs 
loose, plunged from a moving train at 
Coffeyville, Kan., made his escape to Cali- 
fornia. There he married, served as a 
deputy sheriff, grew well-to-do running a 
‘tore and tourist camp at Westmoreland. 
Conscience-stricken, he turned up at 
Leavenworth in October, announced that 
ie Was ready to serve his term. Only after 
along search could the Department of 
justice find any record of his case. He 
told his jailer that since 1920 California’s 
‘nator Shortridge and Representative 


Swing had known he was an escaped con- 
vit. Because of his good record for 34 
years President Hoover last week gave 
William Kirby Robinson an unconditional 
pardon. 


Debts Week 

“The Governor of New York!” cried 
Chief Usher Irwin Hood (‘Ike’) Hoover 
as President-elect Roosevelt hobbled out 
of the White House elevator from the 
basement and turned to the left into the 
Red Room. President Hoover and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mills got up. 

“Mr. President,” said Governor Roose- 
velt extending his hand. 

“Governor, I’m glad to see you again,” 
replied the President as they shook hands. 

Governor Roosevelt and _ Secretary 
Mills, childhood friends, exchanged “Hello, 
Frank—Hello, Ogden.” Professor Ray- 
mond Moley, Roosevelt adviser on whose 
arm the President-elect had been leaning, 
was introduced. The four men settled 
themselves in red chairs around a small 
mahogany table. President Hoover lighted 
a cigar, Governor Roosevelt a cigaret. 
Down from their gilt frames gazed Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Adams and Grant upon the 
first White House meeting of a President- 
reject and a President-elect. 

While an ornate mantel clock ticked 
off the fateful minutes, War Debts, World 
Economics and Disarmament were soberly 
discussed behind closed doors. With occa- 
sional promptings from Secretary Mills, 
President Hoover did most of the talking. 
The situation: Britain, France and Bel- 
gium had asked the U. S. to reconsider 
their War Debts as funded over the past 
nine years. Pending reconsideration they 
wanted their Dec. 15 payments sus- 
pended.* Only Congress has the power 
to grant either request but from the Pres- 


Britain $95,550,000; 
Belgium $2,125,000; Po- 
Czechoslovakia $1,500,000; 


*Dec. 15 payments due: 
France $19,000,000: 
land $3,175,980; 
Latvia $111,852. 
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ident some sort of national leadership was 
expected. President Hoover favored an- 
other commission to negotiate with the 
debtor powers, hear their arguments for 
revision. Complicating factors were the 
proposed World Economic Conference 
and the moribund Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva. Governor Roosevelt lis- 
tened to this long recital in silence, 
nodded his head in comprehension if not 
agreement, promised nothing. He repeated 
what he had said in accepting President 
Hoover’s invitation: that, as he was not 
yet President, he could not be asked to 
accept Presidential responsibility. 

After two hours the Red Room door 
swung open and Secretary Mills and Pro- 
fessor Moley walked out. For ten minutes 
the 31st and 32nd Presidents were left 
alone in private conversation. Then while 
the White House secretariat was issuing 
a curt communiqué reporting “progress,” 
Governor Roosevelt drove to the May- 
flower Hotel. There he ordered and con- 
sumed tea & cinnamon toast while dressing 
to dine with the Washington correspond- 
ents at the National Press Club. 


Bright & early next morning a dozen 
House and Senate leaders filed into the 
White House offices to talk War Debts 
with the President. At his elbow during 
the two-hour conference were Secretary 
of State Stimson and Secretary Mills. 
Speaker Garner, Majority Leader Rainey, 
Ways & Means Chairman Collier and Sen- 
ators Harrison and George represented the 
Democracy in Congress. Eminent Repub- 
licans included Minority Leader Snell, 
Representatives Hawley. Treadway and 
Bacharach of Ways & Means and Sena- 
tors Watson and Reed. 

Bluntly these visitors told President 
Hoover that Congress was dead set against 
any suspension of the Dec. 15 payments 
and any reconsideration of existing debt 
agreements. Europe had presented a solid 
front against the U. S. Now Congress was 
determined to present a solid front against 
Europe. They’ refused to believe the 
debtors would default or that payments 
would unsettle world finances. No facts 
had yet been offered to warrant recon- 
sideration. If the debts were reopened 
the end would be a general scaling down 
of obligations to the detriment of U. S 
taxpayers. 

The President agreed that the Dec. 15 
payments should be made. He also indi- 
cated that he was against any downward 
revision. Pertly broke in Speaker Garner 
“Then why converse about it?” The Pres- 
ident replied that he wanted Congress to 
give him another commission. Senators 
and Representatives chorused “No!” and 
advised him to use the regular channels 
of diplomacy to study revision pleas. The 
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President’s retort was that his hands had 
been tied by the rider against any further 
debt tinkering which Congress tacked on 
its approval of the first moratorium a 
year ago. President Hoover said that re- 
gardless of Congress he would speak his 
mind, do what he thought was right. His 
visitors vowed to do likewise, as they 
marched out of his office to be photo- 
graphed on the White House steps. 
Summoning a stenographer President 
Hoover proceeded to speak his mind in 
a 2,500-word debt statement. Main 


As a sop to the debtor nations the Pres- 
ident proposed that they be allowed to 
meet their Dec. 15 payments in their own 
depreciated currency rather than in gold 
dollars as fixed in the bond. Under this 
arrangement a non-gold nation like Britain 
would be permitted to set up a temporary 
credit to the U. S. in pounds sterling, pro- 
vided it guaranteed to make full payment 
in dollars later when exchange rates im- 
proved. 

Before releasing his statement President 
Hoover gave an advance copy of it to 


Keystone 


SPEAKER GARNER & COLLEAGUES* 


“Why converse about it?” 


points: 1) The debts are actual loans 
which must be repaid; 2) each debtor 
nation must be dealt with individually; 
3) “capacity-to-pay” is the only just 
measure of the debts; 4) debts have no 
connection with Reparations received by 
‘other powers from Germany; 5) every 
debt concession transfers an added burden 
to U. S. taxpayers. Declared the Pres- 
ident: 

“T do not feel that the American people 
should be called upon to make further 
sacrifices. . . . I must insist that existing 
agreements be respected until they have 
been mutually modified. ... As to the 
suspension of instalments due Dec. 15 no 
facts have been presented by the debtor 
governments which would justify such 
postponement. ... 

“T But] it is unthinkable that within the 
comity of nations our people should refuse 
to consider the request of a friendly people 
to discuss an important question, irrespec- 
tive of what conclusions might arise from 
such discussion. . . . Discussion does not 
involve abandonment on our part of what 
we believe to be sound and right. On the 
other hand a refusal to afford others an 
opportunity to present their views would 
be a negation of the very principles upon 
which rests the hope of rebuilding a new 
and better world. ... 

“T believe therefore that Congress should 
authorize the creation of an agency to ex- 
change views.” 


summoned 


Secretary Mills who sped to the Mayflower 
to deliver it to Governor Roosevelt. The 
President-elect was just leaving for the 
station to continue his journey to Georgia. 


Promising an answer later he hurriedly 
Bernard Mannes_ Baruch, 
Democracy’s supreme financial adviser, 


asked him to ride part way South with 
him to discuss the President’s statement. 
Mr. Baruch consented and as the Roose- 
velt private car rolled down through Vir- 
ginia a conference of high state was held 
in the observation parlor. 
Baruch, Governor Roosevelt had the as- 
sistance of Professor Moley, William H. 
Woodin (American Car & Foundry) and 


Besides Mr. 


Sumner Wells. The sun went down across 


the brown fields before they were settled 
upon a reply. At Lynchburg, where Mr. 


Baruch left the train, the Roosevelt state- 


ment was telegraphed back to Washington 


for release. 

Both the international mind of Adviser 
Baruch and the hinterland mind of 
Speaker Garner, who had advised Gover- 
nor Roosevelt to take care not to cross 
Congress at the outset, could be detected 
in this first Roosevelt state paper. Unlike 
the Congress which had shut its ears and 
mind to all debt talk, the President-elect 
agreed with the President: “I firmly be- 


*Representatives Hawley (left), Snell, Garner, 
Treadway, Bacharach, Rainey; Senator George; 
Representatives Doughton, Collier. Senator 
Smoot at rear. 


lieve in the principle that an individual 
debtor should at all times have access to 
the creditor; that he should have an op- 
portunity to lay facts and representations 
before the creditor and that the creditor 
always should give courteous, sympathetic 
and thoughtful consideration. . ... This 
rule is a basic obligation of civilization, 
It applies to nations as well as to in- 
dividuals.” 

But Governor Roosevelt and President 
Hoover parted company over the method 
of dealing with debtors. Where President 
Hoover wanted to shift the question to 
another commission, the President-elect 
held with Congress that “the most conven- 
ient and effective contacts can be made 
through the existing agencies and consti- 
tuted channels of diplomatic intercourse 
. . . No action by Congress has limited or 
can limit the Constitutional power of the 
President to carry on diplomatic contacts 
and conversation.” U. S. Constitution- 
alists hailed this Roosevelt stand as an 
important reversion to the historic U. S. 
method of dealing with foreign govern- 
ments. 

To Britain, France and other debtor 
powers the State Department dispatched 
notes to the effect that the U. S. would 
expect full payment Dec. 15 and that the 
President would recommend another debt 
commission to Congress. Nothing was said 
about the certain rejection by Congress of 
this recommendation. Secretary Stimson’s 
language to Britain made it plain that 
the Hoover Administration considered her 
plight graver than France's or Belgium's. 
that revision by capacity-to-pay would be 
likeliest in her case. 

Meanwhile the pound sterling hit an 
all-time low—$3.173. 


Rocsevelt’s Rest 

At Warm Springs, Ga. last week Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt : 
@ Presided over the annual Founders’ 
Day dinner. Said he: “Our dreams have 
come true. We’ve shown that we people 
here have determined to get over the small 
physical handicaps which after all don't 
amount to a hill of beans.” 
@ Began daily two-hour swims in the 
Foundation’s indoor pool, followed by a 
massage of his shriveled legs by Physio- 
therapist Helen Lauer. 
@ Received an average of ten telegrams 
per hour asking for appointments for per- 
sonal conferences. : 
@ Turned 16 turkeys, 45 quail, all gifts. 
over to the Foundation’s commissary. 
@ Cogitated the recognition of Soviet 
Russia “with an open mind.” 
@, Conferred with the executive commit- 
tee of the National Grange for 90 minutes 
on legislative plans for farm relief. Com- 
mitments: o. 
@ Heard that job-seekers were _hitch- 
hiking into Warm Springs to see him. 
A sentry was posted outside his white 
cottage among the pines. : 
@ Prepared for a round of political visits 
this week from Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen. 
@ Caught up on back correspondence. 
@ Rested. 
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National A ffairs—(Continued ) 


Lamest Duck 


(See front cover) 

For 24 hours last week Washington’s 
fashionable Mayflower Hotel became the 
political centre of the U. S. Its spacious 
lobbies were jammed with Senators and 
Representatives eager for a peep at the 
next President of the U. S. Up & down its 
thick-carpeted halls marched a throng of 
important people ranging from Bernard 
Mannes Baruch to Rear Admiral Cary 
Grayson. Through the street crowd of 
plain citizens Supreme Court Justice 
Brandeis shouldered his way inside. So 
did Minnesota’s Governor Olson and Gen- 
eral William Mitchell, retired Army Air 
Service critic. In Room No. 776 Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was holding court. 

Ignored, forgotten in the Democratic 
excitement, was the Mayflower’s star 
boarder—Vice President Charles Curtis. 
When he moved into his eleven-room 
$150-per-day suite (which costs him $5.53 
per day) he was the hotel’s prize social 
attraction. Once his vice-presidential 
progress through the lobby turned heads, 
drew crowds. Now, as the Vice President- 
reject, he passed quietly out of a side 
entrance without fluttering the slightest 
public interest. 

Of all the 158 “lame ducks” in the “lame 
duck” session of Congress opening this 
week, Vice President Curtis is by far the 
lamest. Congressional districts turned 
down 144 Representatives and 14 States 
rejected sitting Senators but the Vice 
President was crippled by the vote of 
the entire country. The President-reject 
was similarly crippled but he at least has 
the responsibility and power to “run the 
country” until March 4. With little enough 
todo before his rejection, a defeated Vice 
President is a figure-head indeed. Charles 
Curtis’ defeat (“the first popular election 
lever lost’) kept intact the record that 
no Republican Vice President has ever 
been able to succeed himself. 

Defeat did not completely crush the 
sober spirits of the plump, brown little 
man whose grandmother was a Kaw 
princess. He got his first taste of vice- 
presidential privacy when, morning after 
election, he alighted from the Santa Fe’s 
creck train, The Chief, in Chicago and 
was ignored by two newshawks and three 
cameramen sent to the station to cover 
Cinemactress Joan Bennett’s arrival on 
the same train. Back in Washington he 
put on a brave smile and went about his 
business as usual. After his first call on 
his unlucky running mate at the White 
House, he was asked if the campaign had 
left him in debt. His chuckling answer: 
“Debt? No, we’re not in debt. The only 
people I know in debt is the Republican 
National Committee.” 

In his big suite at the Senate Office 
Building he answered an average of 200 
letters per day and began picking out the 
things he would take back to Topeka with 
him after March 4. The 6-ft. chair en- 
graved “The Chief” would certainly go. 
So would the 2-ft. ebony elephant rampant 
and the framed collection of original news- 
paper cartoons (mostly friendly). Nor 
would he part with the composite photo- 


graph of the Senate in 1895 (that was his 
first term in the House) or the original 
Lincoln picture. Most of the books and 
the vice-presidential flag would probably 
have to be left behind. Recalling the jokes 
that had been cracked about the swanky 
display of his office, the Vice President 
mused out loud: “Some people may not 
like it but it suits my taste.” 

What he would do after March 4 the 
Vice President was not sure last week. He 
is not a rich man and not much of a $15,- 
ooo salary can be saved in Washington. 
There had been a suggestion that he be- 
come “tsar” of the oil industry—at $250,- 
000 per year—but that seemed too good 
to be true. He also had friends in the real 
estate business who might use his services. 
If the worst came, he could always return 
to practicing law in Kansas. 

The defeat of her half-brother also 
numbered the happy days of big, buxom, 
buoyant Dolly Curtis Gann as Second 
Lady of the Land. From a modest vine- 
clad house in Cleveland Park she had 
risen to queen it over Washington society. 
The nation’s snickers at her battle for prec- 
edence over Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
the late Speaker’s wife, had left her un- 
abashed. She it was who kept her brother 
Charlie’s backbone stiff in demanding 
every honor due the Vice President. She 
had come to fancy herself as a political 
spell-binder and G. O. P. headquarters 
found her services really useful among 
women’s clubs during the campaign. When 
she heard the election results, she bubbled: 

“Of course I’m sorry. But I’ve had a 
wonderful time—wonderful! I wouldn't 
have missed the experience for anything. 
I really didn’t think we'd lose but now it’s 
over, it’s finished for me. I never go over 
things past. Today I start a new slate.” 

“What kind of slate?” 

“T’ve had suggestions that I run for 
office. But what office? That remains to 
be seen. Politics makes my life. But I like 
to live in Washington.* If the Republican 
party needs me, I'll be ready.” 

The rise of Widower Charles Curtis 
from the Senate to the Vice-Presidency 
brought other members of his family to 
public attention. Two years ago his son 
Harry, a Chicago lawyer, was under in- 
vestigation for operating as a go-between 
in contracts for new Government build- 
ings. His clients complained that he had 
taken fees on the promise to get them fat 
construction jobs. Son Harry hotly de- 
nied that he had ever promised any such 
thing. 

Last week when one R. M. Curtis was 
discovered as construction superintendent 
of N. P. Severin Construction Co. of Chi- 
cago, now building in Newark, N. J. a 
$2,744,900 post office, a story started to 
the effect that he was a brother of the 
Vice President and that Half-Sister Dolly 
Gann was largest Severin stockholder. Be- 
cause Severin Co. averages two or three 
big post office contracts a year, rival con- 


*Many a “lame duck” remains in the capital - 


long.after his defeat because female members of 
his household, enchanted with Washington so- 
ciety, refuse to move back to the boredom of 
their home community. 


tractors talked darkly of ‘Washington 
pull.” Vice President Curtis indignantly 
denied that the superintendent at Newark 
was his relative “in any shape or form, 
near or distant” or that any of his family 
was interested in the Severin concern. 

Most socialite of the Curtis children is 
his daughter Leona, wife of Webster 
Knight, Providence banker and onetime 
textile manufacturer. The elder Knight 
child is named for his grandfather. In the 
summer the Vice President has visited the 
Knights at their home near Newport, has 
been feted royally by local dowagers. 

Another Curtis daughter is- Permelia, 
wife of Lieut.-Colonel Charles P. George, 
U. S. A. who is conveniently stationed at 
Fort Myer, Va. just across the Potomac 
from Washington. Last week the Georges, 
with Charles Curtis George, 10, were the 
Vice President’s Thanksgiving guests at 
the Mayflower. 

When in Topeka the Vice President 
makes his home with his other sister, Mrs. 
Jerome A. Colvin, widow of a horse & 
mule dealer. 

As Vice Presidents go Charles Curtis 
has been a steady, middle-of-the-road oc- 
cupant of the nation’s No. 2 job. None 
ever ruled over the Senate with more im- 
posing dignity. Yet Mr. Curtis, once a 
jockey, becomes wholly human at horse 
races. If he lacks the humorous infor- 
mality that made Tom Marshall a national 
favorite, he is not afflicted with the sour 
silence by which Calvin Coolidge stayed 
for two years in obscurity. 

Out of the Senate rules Charles Gates 
Dawes fabricated a slapstick issue to keep 
himself politically alive and ended up by 
being a real backstage power in shaping 
legislation. The nearest Vice President 
Curtis ever came to influencing public 
affairs was when his vote broke a tie on 
tariff flexibility. Some day in the Senate 
corridor his marble bust will take its place 
along with those of James Sherman, 
Charles Fairbanks, Garret Hobart, Levi 
P. Morton, Adlai E. Stevenson and other 
substitutes who never got into the great 
game of running the country. 

As a Senator, Charles Curtis was always 
“one of the boys.” Nothing pleased him 
more than to take $2 from wealthy Sena- 
tor Couzens in a game of draw poker. As 
Republican floor leader for five years his 
only speech was: “I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn.” But the Vice-Presidency 
and the Mayflower Hotel worked a great 
change in him. He took his job with ut- 
most seriousness. He ceased to be the 
friendly backslapper. He began making 
dull pompous speeches on all public oc- 
casions. Declared Vice President-elect 
John Nance Garner: 

“Being Vice President sort of ruined 
Charlie Curtis. It used to be just ‘Charlie.’ 
I knew him well, played poker with him. 
Then he became Vice President. He de- 
cided he shouldn’t be just ‘Charlie.’ ‘Call 
me Mr. Vice President,’ he finally com- 
manded.” 

The President of the U. S. never dines 
out privately in Washington. That is the 
Vice President’s job. Mr. Curtis, with 
Dolly Gann on his arm, has performed 
this social duty with obvious relish. On 
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an average of five nights a week during 
the season they are to be found dining 
with Cabinet members, Ambassadors, Su- 
preme Court justices, Senators and Wash- 
ington socialites. Vice President Curtis’ 
method: 

“I eat sparingly at these dinners. I 
avoid the thick filet mignons, the rich 
dressings and the heavy food. At from 
10:15 to 10:30 o'clock I say good night. 
If the occasion happens to be a dance I 
may sit in my box till midnight but never 
later. My rule is that I must be in bed 
between 11 and 12. I must keep in train- 
ing, almost like an athlete. My exercise 
is obtained from walking. About two 
o'clock every afternoon I leave my office 
at the Capitol and walk briskly for a mile 
or more. As a result of careful watch 
over my diet and moderate exercise I keep 
myself inside the 168-pound limit.” 

Last week Vice President-elect Garner 
gave Washington a jolt when he an- 
nounced that he had no intention of ful- 
filling the social obligations of his job. He 
began by refusing 20 invitations for 
Thanksgiving dinner. The only time he 
would leave his hotel, he said, would be 
for a White House banquet where his 
presence was required. The next Vice 
President explained: “If I should go to one 
I would have to go to all. Mrs. Garner 
and I have made it a fast rule not to ac- 
cept any social invitations. We prefer 
carrying on the practice of ‘early to bed 
and early to rise’ we began years ago.’* 

Symbolic of the difference between their 
jobs are the gavels of the Vice President 
and the Speaker of the House. To tap for 
order the Vice President uses a small 
wooden cylinder about the size of a large 
salt shaker which he holds between his 
fingers. Under the Senaté rules, he votes 
only to break a tie. He is not permitted 
to join in legislative debate or make any 
kind of speech. His utterances are con- 
fined to cut & dried parliamentary rulings 
which a Senate majority can overturn at 
will. On his Senate throne he is a glorified 
policeman, keeping peace in the chamber 
but powerless to influence any of its de- 
liberations. 

The Speaker of the House bangs out his 
will with a mallet-like gavel swung by the 
wrist and forearm. He is privileged to 
take the floor and join in legislative de- 
bate at will. He must vote to break a tie 
and may vote whenever else he chooses. 
As leader of the House majority he picks 
the legislation he wants brought up. Mem- 
bers speak only at his grace. During the 
last six days of a session his power to 
recognize a motion to suspend the rules 
makes him an absolute dictator of House 
procedure. 

Such is the job John Nance Garner is 
giving up to succeed Charles Curtis. Mem 
bers of the House of course think that 
while he is stepping up to the Vice- 
Presidency, he will really be stepping down 
from the Speakership. 


*Nevertheless, last week the Garners moved 
into more pretentious quarters on the seventh 
floor of the Washington Hotel, facing the Treas- 
ury. Said he: “We’re home lovers and we like 
to stay in the place where we know everybody 
from the bellhops to the manager.” 


THE CONGRESS 
$7,500 Brick 


On trial in Manhattan last week for 
using the mails to defraud were Lynn E. 
Wolfe, onetime auditor of Joseph Pu- 
litzer’s estate, and Murray Olf, stock pro- 
moter. They were charged with mulcting 
investors in Southern Cities Supply Corp. 
of $1,700,000. An unexpected witness 
against them in Federal Court was Illinois’ 











Acme 
DeEMOcCRAT RAINEY 


“I fell for it.” 


white-maned_ Representative Henry 
Thomas Rainey, Democratic floor leader 
of the House. Democrat Rainey’s story: 

In 1928 he was induced to buy 200 
shares of Southern Cities Supply stock for 
$15 each on the assurance that they would 
soon be worth $33. He was told the com- 
pany was building a great brick kiln at 
Birmingham. After a 20¢ dividend had 
been declared he bought 300 more shares. 
Said he: “The proposition was so appeal- 
ing to me I fell for it promptly.” Soon 
thereafter dividends ceased, Representa- 
tive Rainey was out $7,500. 

Witness Rainey went off for luncheon 
with the judge while Republican editors 
chuckled over how a longtime member of 
the House Ways & Means Committee, a 
candidate for Speaker and a ranking finan- 
cial expert of the Democratic party could 
be so easily gulled. 


LABOR 


Federation’s 52nd 

As dignified and well-behaved as bank- 
ers, seated around long tables below a 
marble dais in the glass-&-silver banquet 
hall of Cincinnati’s Hotel Netherland- 
Plaza last week, 322 delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor were 
gravely deliberating the course of their 
2,532,261 membership, the course of the 
U. S. Workingman. On the third day of 
their 52nd annual convention, the dele- 
gates were briefly but thoroughly shocked. 
Rumblings of disorder came from an out- 


side corridor. Backed by 25 struggling 
colleagues, an excited man named Louis 
Weinstock, member of the New York City 
Painters’ Union, shoved his way to the 
banquet hall door. Thrusting away police 
and detectives, he cried that he repre- 
sented the “A. F. of L. Committee for Un- 
employment Insurance and Relief,” re- 
cruited from dissatisfied unionists of New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Kalamazoo. Painter Weinstock’s group 
had been lurking about Cincinnati all week 
holding rump sessions. They loudly de- 
manded that the national convention come 
out for “immediate” unemployment insur- 
ance. a “hunger march” on Washington, 
recognition of the U. S. S. R., reduction 
of A. F. of L. officials’ salaries. 

“William Green refused to accept us, 
the representatives of the rank & file of 
Labor, who have come to present our 
demands!” shouted aggrieved Painter 
Weinstock as he was hustled out of the 
hotel. 

Remarked A. F. of L.’s unruffled Pres- 
ident Green: “They represented nobody 
and had no authority. They are just a 
bunch who got together.” 


No Labor Party. Only other occur- 
rence of Labor’s convention which re- 
motely approached excitement was a reso- 
lution presented by the tin, iron and steel- 
workers group that the Federation “aban- 
don the traditional non-partisan policy and 
sponsor a genuine Labor Party.” Bland 
Secretary Frank Morrison promptly 
pigeon-holed it. Day later the convention 
politely cheered Charles Dukes of the 
British Trade Union Congress when he 
told its members: ‘We were forced to 
enter politics to protect the primary neces- 
sities for ourselves and for our depend- 
ents. We believe the day has come when 
Labor can no longer remain quiescent 
Labor is entering into its might. When we 
have emancipated Labor there will remain 
no class to be emancipated.” Laborite 
Dukes later amended his Labor Party re- 
marks: “Anything we'd have to say on 
that subject might not be in keeping with 
our position here.” 

“All-Time Crisis.” Prime A. F. of L. 
statistic: by January, 12,700,000 people 
would be out of work, “thus the greatest 
unemployment crisis of all time is close 
upon us.” The Federation noted sporadic 
business improvement, but found “no sus- 
tained forward movement.” 


Debts. The convention enthusiastically 
applauded Pennsylvania's squat Senator 
James John (‘“Puddler Jim”) Davis 
longtime Secretary of Labor now awaiting 
retrial for his part in a Moose national 
lottery, when he said that the debtor na- 
tions “could in a short time pay their debts 
without any discomfort to them” if they 
disarmed. But the convention leaned to 
ward “readjustment.” 

Standbys. As usual, the A. F. of L. 
was ready to stand by its two legislative 
standbys: the 6-hr, day and the 5-day 
week, modification of the Volstead Act 

Barkeeps & Gangsters. Edward 
Flore of Buffalo, president of the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes’ & Beverage Dis- 
pensers’ International Alliance, denounced 
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as untrue the report that Capone mobsters 
had forced 20,000 speakeasy workers into 
his union in Chicago as a part of their 
program to control the liquor business if 
& when it becomes legal. “We are organ- 
izing in Chicago,” said President Flore, 
“but no strong-arm methods are being 
ysed. We have about 250 or 300 bartend- 
ets and 800 to goo waiters in our organi- 
tion. The bartenders are earning their 
living selling soft drinks, but we are 
preparing to take advantage of the 
change... .” Others asked “the co- 
operation of all people to keep this indus- 
try out of the hands of gangland.” 


Sorest Spot in the side of organized 
U. S. Labor at present is the wound 
whence the railways extracted a 10% hori- 
mntal wage cut last year (Time, Feb. 8). 
President Alexander Fell Whitney of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, speak- 
ing for the running crafts (engineers, fire- 
men & enginemen, conductors, trainmen), 
served notice that while railway workers 
might agree to continue the reduced pay 
scale another year on Jan. 1, they would 
fight to the last ditch incipient demands 
for further reductions by railway manage- 
ment. Railway unionists will meet in Chi- 
cago Dec. 7 to consolidate their position 
before meeting with management repre- 
sentatives Dec. 10. 

Bright Spot of the convention was the 
report of Matthew Woll, favorite col- 
league of the late great Samuel Gompers, 
showing that his Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Co. (sponsored by the A. F. of L.), 
had recorded an 18% increase in business 
last year. 

“Human Values.” In a voice which 
matches in timbre and persuasiveness that 
of an expensive Park Avenue physician, 
President Green, whose right nostril is 
broadened from a scar received in an Ohio 
coal mine, delivered the Federation’s key- 
note: “During the Depression the A. F. 
of L. kept the faith. The movement has 
kept intact so that when happy days come 
again we will do all in our power to see 
that the American worker will get back 
the wages taken from him during the 
Depression. . . . Our fight is for a better 
manhood, for a better motherhood, for 
a better childhood. We say, ‘Let the 
heavens fall but let human values be pro- 
tected.’ ” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Banker v. General 


A House Committee headed by Mis- 
souri’s Representative Shannon has been 
going up & down the land for months 
investigating Government-in-business. It 
paused fortnight ago in Chicago to take 
inother look at Inland Waterways Corp. 
This $24,000,000 War Department agency 
ieaded by Major General Thomas Quinn 
\shburn operates a barge line on the Mis- 
Sssippi, Warrior and Illinois Rivers to 
ty to demonstrate to private capital the 
practicality of waterway transportation. 
For nine years the railroads have fought 
the barge line’s competition. General 
Ashburn, no diplomat, has tried to placate 
While competing with the railroads. 


In Chicago the principal witness against 
the barge line was Frederick J. Lisman, 
white-haired Manhattan banker, traction 
promoter, author of the long-shelved Lis- 
man Plan for a Chicago subway system. 
His glasses trembling indignantly on his 
thin nose Banker Lisman exclaimed: 

“The Inland Waterways Corp. would 
be subject to indictment for issuing de- 
ceptive reports if it were a private con- 
cern. It practically amounts to using the 


Underwood & Underwood 
BarGE MAN ASHBURN 


“Men crucified Christ once but 


mails to obtain money under false pre- 
tenses. The barge line fails to figure in 
its cost such items as attorney’s fees, print- 
ing, franking, depreciation and the expense 
of operating the dams and locks it uses. 
If people knew the facts, they’d demand 
prosecution. I don’t know how much book- 
keeping they teach at West Point but they 
teach obeying orders. If General Ashburn 
is told to make the lines pay, he shows 
the lines are paying. His reports are 
neither a credit to him nor to the Secre- 
tary of War who accepts them. The state- 
ment that the lines pay taxes to the cities 
to which they operate is an insolent quib- 
ble.” 

From a duck hunt General Ashburn re- 
turned to New Orleans last week in fight- 
ing trim. He denounced Banker Lisman 
as an “unqualified liar,” called him a “paid 
railroad lobbyist” declared that Mr. Lis- 
man had had to apologize for similar state- 
ments last summer just when he (Ash- 
burn) was about to sue for defamation of 
character. According to General Ashburn, 
all testimony in Chicago was part of a 
“railroad plot” to discredit his barge line. 
In the barge line’s latest (1931) annual 
balance sheet, General Ashburn reports a 
net operating income of $298,756 and a 
deduction from cash revenues of $563,287 
for depreciation. What infuriates railmen 
and bankers like Mr. Lisman are state- 
ments by General Ashburn like this one in 
his 1931 report: “The corporation has no 
outstanding bonds, consequently pays no 
interest thereon. Nor does it have any 


borrowed money on which to pay inter- 
est.” The reason the corporation has no 
outstanding bonds is because it received 
directly from the Treasury $12,000,000 in 
cash. A private company would have to 
pay interest on this capital before it could 
show a profit. 

General Ashburn picked a meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Association at St. 
Louis later in the week to make a full- 
length reply. Excerpts: 

“The railroads have descended to in- 
dividual vilification and perversion of my 
ideas. . . . They may kill me but they 
can’t kill the idea of water transportation. 
Men crucified Christ once but his idea 
lives on... . The real trouble with the 
railroads is the aftermath of frenzied 
financing and excessive over-capitalization 
and not bus, truck, airplane, pipeline or 
waterway competition. Our corporation, 
unlike the railroads, has passed through no 
receivership, floated no bond issues, paid 
no princely salaries. I could spit out the 
window and retire and my retirement pay 
for life as a major general would be only 
$2,250 a year less than I’m getting now. 
I'll stake my honor, reputation and life 
that the American people were never mis- 
led by any report I ever made. 

“Within ten years we can pull out of 
this business and put our equipment in 
private hands with the assurance that rail- 
roads shall not again strangle waterways 
transportation to death... . The fight 
against me seems to be made by men 
who don’t know West Point teaches honor, 
duty, country. If I couldn’t laugh at these 
attacks, I guess I’d commit suicide 


CRIME 
Crime-of-the-W eck 

Late Thanksgiving afternoon in Seattle 
a little Filipino named Julian Marcelino 
made his way to the Midway Hotel. small 
downtown hostelry. He walked into the 
room of an elderly acquaintance, Pito 
Gualto, stabbed him over the heart. He 
turned and stabbed Pito Gualto’s nephew. 
Then Julian Marcelino. a slightly dazed 
expression on his small brown face, 
descended into the street and quietly, 
efficiently, went amok. Proceeding at an 
even dog trot, a knife fashioned out of a 
bolo (native blade) in each hand, he 
skewered an aged grocer as he stood in 
his store doorway, then an amazed by- 
stander on the sidewalk, then three Fili- 
pinos in a row. People ran screaming in 
all directions. When Officer Gordon Jen- 
sen, returning from a football game, saw 
him, Julian Marcelino was busy on a 
Japanese. By this time reserves had been 
rushed to the scene from all over Seattle. 
Officer Jensen and two colleagues finally 
overcame the littlke madman. Summoned 
from every hospital in the city, ambu- 
lances clanged up to the carnage. Julian 
Marcelino’s incredible record for the 
afternoon: six killed, 15 seriously 
wounded. 

Said Officer Jensen: “He fought like a 
mad wolf. He had more than human 
strength.” 

Said Julian Marcelino: “I felt funny in 
the head.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Beefeating 


The hulking, ham-fisted persons who 
now & then take George V’s crown & 
sceptre from the Tower of London and 
always put them back are unofficially 
“Beefeaters,” officially the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 


In their scarlet, gold-laced uniforms last 
week the Beefeaters carefully removed 
from the Tower not only the crown and 
the sceptre but a whole shop windowful 
of diamond-studded ornaments. Piling in- 
to motorcars they took these to St. James’s 
Palace, guarded them during the night. 

Next morning the Beefeaters, carrying 
their halberds and an oil lantern, explored 
the electrically lighted cellars of the Pal- 
ace of Westminster in which sit the Lords 
& Commons. In the year 1605 such ex- 
ploration resulted in the finding of enough 
gun-powder, concealed in the cellars by 
Guy Fawkes & friends, to have blown up 
Parliament. Last week the Beefeaters 
found nothing, as they have for 327 con- 
secutive years, reported “All’s well!” 

Next the Royal regalia was brought to 
the robing room of the House of Lords. 
Shortly before noon the King & Queen 
drove over from Buckingham Palace, 
were assisted into their gear and began 
their solemn, stately walk to the two gold 
thrones in the House of Lords. Once a 
year His Majesty opens Parliament for 
the excellent reason that he has closed it, 
and this salutary closing (a formality per- 
formed by the Lord Chancellor) kills hun- 
dreds of bills which have not yet passed 
both Houses, thus clearing the Parlia- 
mentary decks for action. 

This year handsome Viscount Sankey, 
the Lord Chancellor, had prorogued 
(closed) Parliament a bare five days be- 
fore the King-Emperor opened it. Thus 
the performance last week was pure cere- 
mony. 

As usual Queen Mary sat a little lower 
than King George. Edward of Wales sat 
below his parents’ dais. Glittering peer- 
esses who have no legislative seats (even 
when they are peeresses in their own 
rights), jammed their places. When mem- 
bers of the House of Commons came push- 
ing and jostling (by ancient ritual) to 
the bar of the House of Lords, several 
peeresses happened to raise their lorg- 
nettes in unison, thus made it possible 
for one naive correspondent to cable that 
“peeresses turned and glared” at the 
M. P.’s. 

“My Government. . . .” Lord Chan- 
cellor Sankey, in full robe and wig, ad- 
vanced to the throne and on slightly 
bended knee presented to George V the 
King’s Speech, written every year by the 
Cabinet. 

“My Lords and Members of the House 
of Commons,” began His Majesty, “my 
relations with the foreign powers continue 
to be friendly.” 

Except in wartime, this is always the 
King’s opening sentence. Last week, since 
the Cabinet really had nothing more to 
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say, the whole speech was a model of 
vacuity. It omitted to mention even the 
issue of the hour, War Debts. But the 
Cabinet dia provide the King with one 
sympathetic passage which ‘ie read with 
sympathy. 

“Large numbers of my people,” cried 
His Majesty in clear, ringing tones, “are 
still unable to find employment, and the 
persistence of this situation causes me the 


International 
Str Rosert Horne 


“We should pay in bar gold.” 


greatest anxiety. Unemployment, as we 
have known it for some years, is un- 
doubtedly the gravest of our social prob- 
lems. In particular I am distressed that 
many young men and women have never 
in their lives had an opportunity of regu- 
lar employment. 

“In the view of my Ministers, any pro- 
vision for unemployed persons should not 
only afford material assistance but should 
also be designed to maintain their morale 
and fitness to resume work when oppor- 
tunities can be found. My government in- 
tend to bring forward measures dealing 
comprehensively with unemployment in- 
surance and with the treatment of those 
unable to obtain work, and the considera- 
tions I have mentioned will be borne in 
mind in framing their proposals... . 

“IT pray that the blessing of Almighty 
God may rest upon your labors.” 

Speech Attacked. Wrathful Laborites 
saw, of course, that what the Cabinet 
meant by George V’s reference to “assist- 
ance . . . designed to maintain . . . mor- 
ale and fitness to resume work,” was to 
express the National Government’s resolve 
to maintain the “means test” and other 
checks on the British Dole. 

When Their Majesties had driven home 
to Buckingham Palace, when M. P.’s had 
returned to their House of Commons, tall, 
white-haired Leader George Lansbury of 
the Labor Party rose trembling with in- 
dignation. 

“T would like to take the King,” shouted 
Leader Lansbury, “and along with the 


King that whole assembly [the House of . 


Lords] down one or two streets in my 
division [constituency]. . . . I denounce 
such plans for dealing with unemployment 
as humbug. . . . Humbug and downright 
cant!” 

“What’s the use of talking like that?” 
cut in Prime Minister MacDonald. “What 
contribution does that make to this ques- 
tion?” 

No contribution was made to the un- 

employment question last week, but the 
Commons: 
@ Were treated to a speech by Sir Robert 
Horne, onetime Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in which he implied that it might 
be well not only for Great Britain to pay 
the U. S. in gold but to get rid of her gold 
to such an extent that sterling would be- 
come purely a managed currency. 

“We shall all do much better paying in- 
stead of defaulting,” said Sir Robert “and 
we should pay in bar gold! 

“.. . The pound may fall farther but 
it will cause me no anxiety. . . . We are 
the center of the sterling area, represent- 
ing more than half the world. Let us 
take action when the responsibility of 
leadership calls for it.”* 

@ Were chagrined by reports that the 
Nizam of Hyderabad (“Richest Man in 
the World”) and the Maharaja of Ka- 
purthala had offered to supply His 
Majesty’s government last week with as 
much gold as might be needed in return 
for suitable political concessions to these 
reigning heads of Indian States. 

@ Were further chagrined by announce- 
ments that His Majesty’s Office of Works, 
desperately striving to save money, pro- 
poses to reduce by one-half the normal 
parliamentary guard of go policemen. As 
pari of this scheme which regular London 
bobbies denounced last week retired police- 
men now pensioned will be required to do 
some parliamentary duty on reduced pay 
as “civilian watchers.” 

@ Hotly discussed in the lobbies of the 
House a speech by Winston Churchill in 
which he declared that the French Army is 
one of Europe’s best guarantees of peace 
and warned against “those bands of splen- 
did Teutonic youths marching through the 
streets . . . looking for weapons.” 


Jeeves to the Rescue 

Sir Thomas Jeeves Horder, physician to 
James Ramsay MacDonald and Physician 
in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, hotly 
denied at his fashionable No. 141 Harley 
Street office last week what he called “re- 
ports that the Prime Minister is in poor 


health.” 


*Ever since Great Britain was forced off gold 
(True, Sept. 28, 1931) one school of her econ- 
omists has held that the U. S. and France 
should be left to amass the whole’ of the world’s 
gold supply which, these economists think, would 
then become “sterile” in French and U. S. hands 
Meanwhile the rest of the world would go met- 
rily forward with a paper currency based on 
sritish sterling. Carrying their theory to its 
logical conclusion, these British economists hold 
that in recent months, “sterling has not fallen 
but gold has risen.” Last week gold “rose 
until the pound sterling was worth only $3.175s 
—the least it has been worth in the whole his- 
tory of Britain. 
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The reports have been that Scot Mac- 
Donald is suffering from “cerebral anemia” 
or brain fatigue. Even the cautious Times 
has discussed the subject guardedly. Re- 
cently at Oxford, extremely polite Vis- 
count Cecil of Chelwood, lecturing on 
“The Machinery of Government,” created 
a sensation by the following remarks 
which were understood to refer to Scot 
MacDonald, though Lord Cecil did not 
mention his name: “Too many | Prime 
Ministers] have appeared to lose the fac- 
ulty of decision. That seems to be one of 
the faculties that wear out soonest. To 
decide makes a considerable strain on the 
nervous force and the strain increases with 
apprehended unpopularity of the decision. 
Then ensues a search for some means to 
avoid effort. Postponement in its various 
forms is welcomed. Some so-called com- 
promise is adopted which leaves all diffi- 
culties unsolved. Or a royal commission 
is appointed. Or the state of business in 
the House of Commons is declared to 
make action impossible. Or the matter is 
simply adjourned.” 


A 
¢ 


Best Brain Worsted 


Jabbering excitedly, delegates to the 
Third Indian Round Table Conference 
(Time, Nov. 28) told His Majesty’s Gov- 
emment last week that the “Lothian 
Plan” simply will not do. 

Aged 50, the 11th Marquess of Lothian 
is supposed to be “the best brain at the 
India Office since Lord Birkenhead.” Us- 
ing this brain, Lord Lothian produced 
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MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 
Too many wives spoiled his solution. 


what seemed to many Britons a brilliant, 
imple and eminently workable plan for 
franchising more Indian women. At 
present 21 times more males than females 
vole in India. Under the Lothian Plan, 
etsuasively expounded to the Conference 
y Lord Lothian last week, the wife or 
widow of every voting Indian male would 
% automatically enfranchised. What 
could be simpler or fairer than that? 


Out of the Indian babel which greeted 
Lord Lothian came this Gibraltarlike ob- 
jection: 

“Such Indian husbands as have more 
than one wife could tolerate no arrange- 
ment which did not give all their wives 
the right to vote.” 

Lord Lothian’s best brain had assumed 
that each polygamous husband would be 
able to pick one of his wives for en- 
franchisement. Indians at the Conference 
held that such an assumption could only 
be made by a man who knows nothing 
about managing a harem. The 11th 
Marquess of Lothian, they observed, is a 
bachelor. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
King George’s Domhnall 


Twenty-five years ago in Ireland 
you could be arrested for painting 
DOMHNALL UA BUACHALLA on the 
side of a grocery wagon. To the Sasan- 
nach (English-speaking foreigner) Dom- 
hnall Ua Buachalla is the Gaelic for Daniel 
Buckley. In Ireland in 1907 grocery 
wagons had to be registered in English. 
Domhnall Ua Buachalla, who ran a com- 
bined grocery, bicycle shop and pub in 
Maynooth, County Kildare, refused to 
register anything in English, was arrested 
for his Gaelic grocery wagon and had his 
groceries seized when he refused to pay 
the fine. Nine years later Domhnall 
Ua Buachalla took part in the seizure of 
the Dublin Post Office in the Easter Re- 
bellion of 1916, was interned in Britain 
till the following Christmas. He _ shot 
men from many an ambush in the guerrilla 
warfare that preceded the foundation of 
the Free State, finally put away his rifle 
to serve in both the House of Commons 
and the Irish Dail. 


Because he was one of the founders of 
the “Gaelic Revival,” because he no longer 
speaks or writes English unless he has to, 
Domhnall Ua Buachalla spent recent 
months investigating conditions in Gaelic- 
speaking districts as a special commis- 
sioner for the Free State. Last week this 
55-year-old veteran rebel took the oath of 
allegiance to King George and was sworn 
in as His Majesty’s Governor General of 
the Irish Free State. 

For four weeks the Free State has had 
no Governor General. After submitting 
to innumerable insults at the hands of 
Irish Republicans, unRepublican Gov- 
ernor General James McNeill was forced 
to resign, quit the vice-regal mansion, 
Cet. 3%. 

King George appoints as Governor 
General of the Irish Free State or any 
other dominion any man whom its premier 
may choose. Last week scrawny President 
Eamon de Valera, whose office is equiva- 
lent to premier, chose his old friend Daniel 
Buckley. The move was a surprise to 
Dublin, a tactical victory for the de Valera 
Republicans. One of their objects is to 
abolish the post of Governor General en- 
tirely. By appointing a man that all Ire- 
land knows took the oath and will fill the 
office with his tongue in his Gaelic cheek, 
they are very near to success. 


INDIA 
5 & 10 Nuptials 


Child bride & child groom statistics for 
the nuptial year just closed were released 
recently by the Court of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. His Highness, a 
frequent visitor to the law-breaking Occi- 
dent, thought it quite all right to publish 
child marriage statistics, despite the fact 





International 
MAHARAJA OF Mysore & FRIEND 


In his State, infants still marry. 


that by law of 1894 females under 8 may 
not marry in his state of Mysore. 

According to the figures, 39 females and 
eleven males under 5 were married last 
year in Mysore. Elder child brides & child 
grooms (aged between 5 & 10) totaled 
21,224 brides, 359 grooms. 

Reason for the excess of child brides 
over child grooms: the rich old men of 
Mysore eagerly snap up brides under 10 
(even though they may have no dowry) 
but Mysore boys marry under to only 
when two wealthy families want to con 
clude an “alliance” before the groom grows 
up and becomes choosey. 


GERMANY 
“Only One Man... .” 


The famed “Iron Man” of German 
finance, blunt Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who 
fought the Fatherland’s battles over the 
Young Plan (Time, Jan. 27, 1930), came 
out for the first time last week in support 
of Adolf Hitler. 

By this abrupt move Dr. Schacht 
brought a sizeable section of Berlin finance 
into the Biggest Business phalanx lined up 
behind Handsome Adolf by Steel Tycoon 
Fritz Thyssen (Time, Nov. 28). Also in 
Berlin, actively supporting the Hitler 
cause last week; was a close kinsman of 
British King-Emperor George V, none 
other than Duke Karl Eduard von Saxe- 
Coburg-und-Gotha who recently married 
his daughter Princess Sibylle to the eldest 
son of Sweden’s Crown Prince (Time, Oct. 
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10). Backed by the banker, the tycoon, 
the duke and by a large plurality of Ger- 
man voters, Leader Hitler was neverthe- 
less unable last week to persuade Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg to appoint him 
Chancellor of the Reich. 

The MHindenburg-Hitler negotiations 
which began with their “extraordinarily 
cordial meeting” fortnight ago continued 
last week through an exchange of formal 
letters which Berlin wits dubbed “the game 
of questions & answers.” With each ex- 
change it became clearer that the Presi- 
dent, though he had commissioned Fascist 
Hitler to try to form a Cabinet with a 
parliamentary majority, was not anxious 
that he should succeed. Herr Hitler drew 
from Old Paul what amounted to a stipu- 
lation that the President would not ap- 
point him Chancellor unless he could ob- 
tain a “safe majority” in the Reichstag for 
a Cabinet pledged to continue all the 
policies of the hated von Papen “Cabinet 
of Monocles.”’ 

Since 90% of the German electorate 
decisively rejected von Papenism at the 
polls last month, the President’s stipula- 
tion could not have been fulfilled by any 
German last week. Plainly it was a trap 
to embarrass Leader Hitler and stamp him 
with the stigma of having “failed” to 
form a Cabinet. Realizing this, ex-Corporal 
Hitler decided to drop his negotiations 
with ex-Fieldmarshal von Hindenburg, 
told his aides to draft a final letter to the 
President and hied himself to Berlin’s 
State Opera. enjoyed a rollicking perform- 
ance of Die Meistersinger. 

Next evening the letter (seven and 
one-half typed pages) was carried 200 
yards from the Kaiserhof Hotel to the 
Presidential Palace. It proposed—having 
regard to the fact that all German Cabi- 
nets for the past two years have been 
based not on Reichstag support but on 
presidential decrees—that the President 
consent to formation of a Hitler Cabinet 
on the existing basis of “‘presidial” (presi- 
dential) authority. Banker Schacht. know- 
ing full well that Old Paul would reject 
this proposal (as the President proceeded 
to do), came out first with a fighting 
statement: “There is only one man who 
can be Chancellor at this period and he is 
Adolf Hitler! If Hitler does not become 
Chancellor now, he will within four 
months. He can afford to wait!” 

Two months is the approximate period 
necessary to dissolve a Reichstag and re- 
elect another. This year President von 
Hindenburg has already dissolved two 
Reichstags. Dare he dissolve a third? To 
do so would be equivalent to breaking 
once & for all with the German Republic, 
setting up a pure dictatorship. 

3efore proceeding to such a step Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg went through the 
formality of asking Monsignor Ludwig 
Kaas, chairman of the Catholic Centre 
(fifth largest party) whether he could 
form a Cabinet with a “safe majority.” 
The be-spectacled Monsignor’s answer was 
of course “nein.” The President ignored 
the Socialists (second largest) and the 
Communists (third largest). In his quiet 
study he called a fateful conference of 


four men whom he trusts: his son and aide 
Major Oskar von Hindenburg, his State 
Secretary Dr. Otto Meissner, his Acting 
Chancellor von Papen and Defense Min- 
ister Kurt von Schleicher, the intriguing 
Machiavelli whose sleek, strong hand has 
been steadily “taming Hitler” for the past 
year. 

No final decision was taken. A Presi- 
dent aged 85 thinks and acts slowly. Im- 
patient with Old Paul, Berlin’s busy 
inside-dopesters started rumors that the 
President will turn Germany’s Govern- 
ment into “a military dictatorship with 
General von Schleicher as Chancellor and 
Lieut.-Colonel von Papen as Vice Chan- 
cellor.” 


FRANCE 


Lean Kitties 

in the gambling casinos of France the 
managers tucked up the tails of their cut- 
away coats, counted the kitties, made their 


FRANK JAY GOULD 


He leased his string of casinos. 


reports to discouraged stockholders last 
week. It has been a poor season. Deau- 
ville, Le Touquet, Aix, Biarritz, Vichy and 
Cannes all reported losses averaging from 
25% to 66% of their 1931 income. There 
was only one bright spot. Fifty years ago 
when nearby Deauville contained nothing 
but shrimp fishermen and Norman cider 
makers, Trouville was a fashionable re- 
sort. This year there were in Trouville 
enough holiday makers who could no 
longer afford Deauville prices to jack its 
casino profits from $68,600 to $92,000. 
Because kitties have grown so lean, 
Frank Jay, youngest son of the late Jay 
Gould, leased his string of Riviera casinos 
and hotels last week for the pittance rental 
of 2,000,000 francs ($80,000) per year to 
a French syndicate in which Mayor Jean 
Medicin of Nice is prominent. Thus 
“M’sieu Goolt,” who enjoyed poor health 
last summer, transferred to Frenchmen the 
thankless job of running these properties 


on the cheap until kitties grow fat again 
Other Gould properties in France, inelyd- 
ing his paper mill, chocolate factory and 
the spa Bagnoles de |’Orne, remain under 
the managership of Frank Jay’s parent 
corporation Holding des Palaces et 
Casinos (S. A.). 


BELGIUM 
Grocers v. ’Leggers 

Not caring a fig what U. S. citizens 
drink, small Belgian grocers & wineshop- 
keepers gathered in Brussels last week 
paraded through the capital with banners 
reading LONG LIVE FRANKLIN 
ROOSEVELT, VANQUISHER OF PRO- 
HIBITION! 

Representing all parts of Belgium, this 
Brussels demonstration was against the 
proposed tax increase on beer and other 
drinkables which Belgian legislators want 
to jack sky-high in the name of Temper- 
ance. Demanding “reasonable taxes,” the 
grocers & wineshop-keepers charged that 
Belgian “bootleggers are making fortunes 
by selling illicit alcohol while honest 
shopkeepers pay all the taxes.” 


SPAIN 


“Force, While Necessary!” 

While 18 Royalist henchmen of Spain's 
late, Royalist Dictator Primo de Rivera 
were being tried in one end of the Cortes 
Building last week, Royalist Deputies 
roasted short, stocky Republican Premier 
Manuel Azana in the Cortes Chamber, 
called him “a second Primo de Rivera— 
another Dictator!” 

“Tt’s a lie!” shouted Premier Azana 
bounding up from the Government bench 
“Tt’s a lie!” 

While his secretaries tried to calm Senor 
Azana, Royalist Deputy Martin de Velasco 
taunted “You, Senor Premier. acting like 
a Dictator, have discharged judges all 
over Spain to substitute your own! You 
DOVE. si40i3 

“There is no Justice!” screamed the 
Premier, livid with rage. “I am not a Dic- 
tator. The proof is that I was elected! The 
law for the defense of the Republic [under 
which anti-Republican judges have been 
dismissed] is an absolute necessity today 
I shall continue to use force while neces- 
sary!” 

Abdicate? In Paris on the same day 
ousted King Alfonso XIII returned home 
from a socialite hunt to find his residence 
full of stickling Spanish Royalists. These 
sticklers reminded “His Majesty” that he 
never abdicated but merely left Spain 
(True, April 27, 1931). They urged him 
to abdicate at once in favor of his son 
Juan “so that a manifesto can be issued 
urging all Spaniards to rally to the 
Throne.” 

Annoyed by this blunt suggestion that 
he is persona non grata even to Spanish 
Royalists in Paris, large-lipped Alfonso 
XIII dismissed them curtly, snapped, 
“There has been no development in the 
politics of my beloved Spain which would 
warrant such action.” 
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HAT stands between you and peril when you drive your 


car on slippery streets like this? Better let it be the stub- 
born hold-fast grip of the world-famed Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread! Better remember that while brakes may stop your wheels, 


only the tires can stop your car. Better remember, too—and insist 


upon having —the one tire that grips instead of slips, the one tire 


that has its deep-cut sharp-edged traction pattern built into the 


center of the tread, where it belongs! Safety is a paramount 


reason why “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 


other kind.” Safety is a reason you should ask yourself “Why 


should I buy a second-choice tire, when FiRST-CHOICE costs no more?” 





HoLiDAY DESSERTS 


F COURSE you'll serve deli- 
+f 24 cious, old-fashioned mince 
b> pie for Christmas dinner! 
4 And naturally to prepare it 
you want the very finest 
mince meat that money can buy. 


What a glorious pie you will have if 
you use Heinz Mince Meat! Here’s a 
wonderfully luscious, savory filling — 
rich with Valencia raisins, golden candied 
citron, Grecian currants, prime beef, 
orange and lemon peel, juicy apples and 
many other good things—spiced and 
blended to perfection and then aged 
for mellow flavor. 


Mince pie is easily and quickly prepared 
when you have Heinz Mince Meat. Just 
spoon this fruity filling out of the Heinz 
jar or tin into your flaky crust—and 
then your pie is ready for baking. 
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HEINZ PLUM PUDDING is studded with 
the choicest imported currants, raisins, 
citron and orange peel. It is a triumph 
of fruity goodness. 

HEINZ FIG PUDDING—made from 
choice Smyrna figs and flavored with 
vanilla and Oriental spices—is ideal the 
year ’round for children and those with 
delicate appetites because of its fluffy 
lightness and wholesome goodness. 


Start the dinner with tempting Heinz 
home-style Soup! Be sure to have some 
olives, (plain or stuffed) from Heinz’ 
plant in Seville; a glass or so of Heinz 
pure fruit Jelly; ian some crunchy little 
mixed pickles. Call your grocer now and 
make an appetizing selection from the 
famous “57 Varieties.” 


H.J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,U.S.A. TORONTO,CAN. LONDON,ENG, 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Bannerwomen 

Drab, hatchet-faced women parading 
grimly down the streets of Prague dis- 
played these banners last week: 

WE BROUGHT YOU INTO 
THE WORLD! 
WE WANT BETTER PAY! 

Marching straight up to the Ministry 
of Interior, where abashed guards fell 
back, the women presented a _ petition, 
stating that “Sickness insurance and un- 
employment insurance are recognized by 
our Union of the Midwives of Czechoslo- 
vakia and we demand Justice. . . . Con- 
scious of our duty we have declared no 
strike and will peaceably return from this 
demonstration to our tasks but we must 
have higher pay!” 

Favorably impressed, officials of the 
Ministry of Interior accepted the petition, 
ushered the unstriking midwives gallantly 
out, promised to consider upping the 
standard midwife’s fee. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Patriarch for Prosperity 


“More than 1,000,000 Jugoslav emi- 
grants in America are suffering on account 
of the Depression,” said their Bishop Mar- 
dary in Belgrade last week to His Holiness 
Varnava Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. 

Straightway Patriarch Varnava com- 
manded all Orthodox Jugoslavs, in Jugo- 
slavia to pray on the following Sunday “for 
the return of prosperity to the United 
States.” 

Officiating in Belgrade Cathedral, Bishop 
Mardary voiced his joy at the Patriarch’s 
prompt action, declared: “Jugoslavs firmly 
believe that the United States is destined 
to play a high, historic réle in consolidat- 
ing the disrupted relations of mankind.” 

Secular observers at Belgrade remarked 
that U. S. Depression has “crucially re- 
duced” the amount of remittances by 
Jugoslavs in the U. S. to their families at 
home, expressed confidence that such 
“urgently needed remittances” will in- 
crease with the return of U. S. prosperity. 


DENMARK 
Aage v. Trotsky 


Excessively tall, sardonic and adventur- 
ous is the King of Denmark’s cousin, 
Prince Aage, socially famed for his dis- 
covery that “Paris nightclub champagne 
tastes exactly like licking a dusty window 
pane.” Last spring Aage, weary of Paris, 
Was permitted by the French Government 
to re-enlist in their blood-&-sandy Foreign 
Legion, regaining his former rank of cap- 
fain (Time, June 27). Last week Danish 
Newspapers excitedly printed a letter from 
the royal Legionnaire. For once in his life 
World-weary Aage was aroused, indignant. 

“T could not at first believe reports that 
Trotsky was going to lecture in Denmark,” 
Wrote Aage, “but I now see it is true... . 
Has Denmark forgotten that Trotsky was 
@member of the [Soviet] Government 
that killed the two sons and the grand- 
children of the Danish Princess who be- 
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came Empress [Maria Feodorovna of 
Russia | ? 

“Now I can understand Shakespeare’s 
writing in Hamlet ‘There is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark!’ .. . I 
want to express sorrow and anger at this 
event.”* 

Quite possibly Prince Aage spoke for 
King Christian X, who of course could not 
openly express the Danish Royal Family’s 
hate & fear of Leon Trotsky. Not merely 
a practitioner of revolution, the Russian 
is also its greatest living theorist. As the 
author of “the theory of permanent revo- 
lution,” Comrade Trotsky holds that the 
lower classes are at all times revolting 
against the upper classes. Naturally 
Danish Deputies of the Right and Centre 
took Prince Aage’s letter as their cue to 
heap torrents of abuse on Denmark's 
bearded Socialist Premier Thorvald Staun- 
ing. Premier Stauning retorted: 

“We ought, I say we ought to allow for- 
eigners to visit our country. We cannot 
9 














Keystone 
PRINCE AAGE 
Now he can understand Hamlet. 


discriminate according to the wishes of dif- 
ferent classes.” 

The Stauning Government was indis- 
criminate to the extent of detailing 600 
policemen to guard the Great Revolution- 
ist. In Moscow the Soviet Government 
knows all about “the theory of permanent 
revolution” and highly disapproves of it. 
Dictator Josef Stalin and his ruling class 
hate & fear Leon Trotsky even more than 
do kings & queens. Last week pro-Stalin 
Communists daubed Copenhagen streets 
with this strange device: Down with Pre- 
mier Stauning and Traitor Trotsky! Long 
Live Soviet Russia! 








*In the current Liberty (Dec. 3), Prince Aage 
writes: “Can legionnaires be reformed? Can bet- 
ter results be achieved by substituting mildness 
for court-martial and military jails? No, no, 
and no! 

“As they say in Morocco: ‘the legionnaires 
will fight like tigers. The legionnaires will die 
like the early Christians. But at the same time 
the legionnaires will drink and riot like the lowest 
blackguards known on any continent. And thus 
it shall be till hell freezes over.’ ” 


So afraid of assassination was Comrade 
Trotsky (né Bronstein) that he left his 
train ‘‘white-faced” (according to Hearst- 
men) before it reached Copenhagen and 
sped by motor car to an unrevealed hiding 
place in the Capital. 

Four days later Comrade Trotsky 
popped out of hiding long enough to ac- 
cept $1,000 for a thick, halting and at 
times unintelligible radio address in Eng- 
lish to U. S. citizens, and $5,000 for a 
similar talk to U. S. sound newsreel cam- 
eras. Visibly nervous, Speaker Trotsky 
was then escorted by police to Copen- 
hagen’s Sports Palace where he spoke to 
2,500 Danes in German, darting glances 
about the hall, twitching his hands and 
seemingly afraid that someone might 
throw a bomb at any moment. 

Trotskyisms of the week: “I am politi- 
cally a Communist. One gets older, but 
seldom better as time goes on... . 

“What was achieved at the high cost of 
the [Russian] revolution? Many critics 
take malicious joy over the fact that the 
land of the Soviet bears but little sem- 
blance to a realm of general well-being. 

In the course of the Civil War in the 
United States 50,000 men were killed. 
Can't those sacrifices be justified from the 
standpoint of the American people, from 
the standpoint of the political forces of 
America, of the Negro? Absolutely! 

“We have created a new Russian people. 
All that was good in the old Russia we 
have kept. Capitalism has outlived itself. 
It could not become better, but only worse 
for the workers. A new way of solving the 
problem of humanity had to be found. The 
Soviet shows the way!” 

Copenhagen reporters claimed to have 
discovered that two of Comrade Trotsky’s 
armed “secretaries” who guard him night 
& day are in fact agents of Dictator 
Josef Stalin’s secret police or gay-pay-oo. 
Since Stalin expelled Trotsky from Russia 
and the two men are bitter enemies, no 
arrangement could be more paradoxical. 
But Stalin may prefer that Trotsky should 
not be assassinated and thus become a 
martyr to “Trotskyism.” Last week Com- 
rade Trotsky refrained from attacking or 
even mentioning Dictator Stalin. 


RUSSIA 


Father & Sons 


All Russia heard last week about the 
“good childrén,” Pavel 13 and Fedor 9, 
tender martyrs to the Communist cause 
Soviet moppets are taught from kinder- 
garten up that good children spy upon 
their parents, grandparents and older 
people generally. Such people, the State 
fears, may be anti-Communistic (i. e. old- 
fashioned). 

Pavel and his little brother Fedor were 
the sons of Trophim Morosov, easy-going 
chairman of a remote village Soviet in 
Sverdlovsk Province in the Ural Moun- 
tains. So far as Moscow knew, Comrade 
Morosov was busy organizing collective 
farms, but Pavel and Fedor knew differ- 
ently. When a State grain collector came 
to their village Pavel, that model child, 
peached on his father, denounced him as 
secretly in league with Kulaks, charged 
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him with obstructing collectivization and 
screamed: “I demand that father be se- 
verely punished!” 

Promptly easy-going Trophim Morosov 
was expelled from the Communist Party, 
banished from Sverdlovsk Province. Not 
long after, a number of Kulak boys ‘in- 
cluding Pavel’s cousin met Pavel in the 
village street. They left him beaten, se- 
verely discolored. The village policeman 
refused to act until Pavel brought docu- 
mentary proof of the assault and the 
nature of his injuries. Sticks & stones 
might break the bones of Pavel but they 
could not change the stalwart Communist 
principles of Pavel and little Fedor. They 
went on with the good work of peaching 
on Kulaks. 

In September Pavel and little Fedor 
went into the woods. A group of villagers, 
boys and men with long knives hanging 
from their belts, found them there. While 
the terrified children clung to each other, 
somebody made the first stab. The savage 
villagers cut their bodies to pieces, buried 
them under the pines. 

Last week the Soviet State began the 
job of avenging Martyrs Pavel & Fedor. 
Their murderers were rounded up, herded 
into court and a typical Soviet “propa- 
ganda trial” began. Presumably several of 
the knife-handy villagers will be sentenced 
to “the supreme measure of social de- 
fense’”: Death by shooting. Orators all 
over Russia will point the moral, urge 
good children to continue to peach and if 
necessary die for Communism, sure that 
they will be avenged. 


Bs 
Christmas Spirit 

The Christmas spirit in Soviet Russia 
is the spirit of her Union of the militant 
Godless who celebrate Christmas every 
year by tearing down one or two large 
churches, converting many small churches 
into storehouses, schools, restaurants and 
what-not. Generally the Godless confine 
their energies to Orthodox churches. Last 
week they did some Christmas smashing 
early in Russia’s Lutheran provinces ad- 
joining Finland. Soon wrathful Finns 
read in their newspapers smuggled ac- 
counts of the “Outrage at Kolpana.” 

Once the present Republic of Finland 
was the Russian Grand Duchy of Finland 
and its beloved “National Shrine” was the 
high-spired, ancient Lutheran Church at 
Kolpana which is now in Russia. Spurred 
by Christmas a pack of zealous Godless 
comrades, protected by Red _ Soldiers, 
rushed upon Finland’s Shrine. They called 
its slender pinnacle “dangerous to Soviet 
military aviation,’ ordered appropriate 
action. 

While the Godless cheered, Red Soldiers 
shinnied up the steeple, tied ropes to it. 
A snorting tractor—symbol of the Five- 
Year Plan—was hitched to the ropes, 
snorted, backfired, got under way and 
pulled down not only Kolpana’s spire but 
half the ancient church with it. Rush- 
ing into the ruins, Godless comrades 
seized and carried off the church’s simple 
brass & copper fixtures, “needed to make 
Soviet airplanes.” 

According to messages which Finns in 


Russia smuggled across to Finns in Fin- 
land last week, the Christmas campaign 
in Ingria began by seizing a total of nine 
Lutheran churches and arresting the 
Lutheran clergy. At Ranpyva the former 
Lutheran church had become a State cow- 
barn last week. At Retykyla enthusiastic 
Godless comrades organized a Godless 
Seminary, drummed up Finnish peasants 
who glumly took their places as students, 
will emerge after a course in Godlessness 
as “Godless Apostles.” 

Meanwhile in Pittsburgh last week the 
Rev. William Fetler, energetic founder 
of the Russian Missionary Society of 
Los Angeles, wound up a lecture tour, 
prepared to sail for Europe. 

“We are smuggling thousands of Bibles 
across the Russian border by night!” cried 
Mr. Fetler. “The Russian people are 
adopting religion more rapidly than in 
any other country in the world!” 

Few missionaries to Soviet Russia have 
been so rash in speaking out. But much 
Protestant mission work does quietly go 
on, the Baptists being especially quiet, 
especially successful. 

Officially the Soviet State tolerates all 
religions, including the Mohammedan and 
Buddhist, and permits religious worship. 
Unofficially Soviet leaders from Stalin 
down support the Union of the Godless, 
encourage what they call its “educational 
activities” in Russia proper. 

In remote parts of the Soviet Union 


Garber Studio 
Rev. WILLIAM FETLER 
He smuggles Bibles. 


local peoples and tribes are not greatly 
molested by the Union of the Militant 
Godless, lest they rebel. Thus letters 
reaching Moscow last week from Erivan, 
capital of the Socialist Soviet Republic 
of Armenia, announced that on Nov. 13 
the Congress of the Armenian Gregorian 
Church met at Echmiadzin, with British, 
French and U. S. delegates present and 
elected a new Gregorian supreme head, 
the former Archbishop Horan Murad- 
pekian of Erivan who at once assumed 
the title of His Holiness the Catholicos. 


“We desire to thank the Soviet Power 
for its religious tolerance,” read a reso- 
lution adopted by the Gregorian Congress, 
“and to express our deep satisfaction with 
the Soviet Government’s unshakeable 
policy of Peace.” 

While doubters abroad wondered if the 
Erivan Congress was a set-up, Soviet 
officials re-affirmed tlieir belief in Lenin’s 
slogan: “Religion is opium for the people,” 
pointed to the new Gregorian Catholicos 
as a bit of living proof that the Soviet 
Government tolerates even “opium” in 
small quantities, for its own purposes. 


CHINA 
Notes 
@ Peiping, once Peking, reported last 
week that its population is “now larger 
than ever before” (1,530,890) “due to the 
influx of refugees from Manchuria.” 
@ China’s famed roth Route Army, gal- 
lant defenders of Shanghai against the 
Japanese attack (Time_, Feb. 1, et seq.), 
was joined in Fukien (South China) last 
week by 100 aviators from the Separatist 
Canton Government, thus lending veri- 
similitude to rumors that the roth Route 
Army is “through” with the Government 
of China proper at Nanking. 
@ When Nanking Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek flung his entire 51st Division 
against Communist bandit armies in 
Hupeh recently, the 51st Division sur- 
rendered with alacrity, joined the bandits. 
When and if General Fan Shi-shen, com- 
mander of the sist, is captured, he will 
be “shot to death for neglect of duty” by 
order of the outraged generalissimo. 
@ Despite chaotic civil wars and the 
catastrophic fall of China’s silver cur- 
rency, Chinese customs officials announced 
last week that Chinese imports for 1931 
were 9.4% greater than in 1929. 
@ Terrified citizens of Southern Chekiang 
begged the Nationalist Government to de- 
sist from its purpose of sending into their 
province the private army of General Liu 
Chen-nien, recently defeated in Shantung 
Province by its redoubtable Governor Han 
Fu-chu (Time, Oct. 3.) 

Since part of Liu’s army was .already 

en route by sea last week, the Nationalist 
Government replied to terrified Southern 
Chekiang that its citizens will simply have 
to make the best of General Liu. In 
advance of his arrival the doughty Gen- 
eral wired: J demand for my army 
$100,000 also 25,000 sacks of flour other 
provisions and fodder in proportion and 
800 tons of coal. 
@ At Geneva urbane Chinese Delegate 
Dr. Wellington Koo, onetime  under- 
graduate editor of the Columbia Spectator 
in Manhattan, continued his able tilting 
with the Japanese Delegation over the 
Lytton Report. Powerless to decide be- 
tween China & Japan the feeble League 
Council referred the Manchurian Question 
last week to the League Assembly, ex- 
pected to meet Dec. 6. 
@ In Shanghai the Chinese Anti-Civil 
War League proposed “to erect all over 
China iron statues hideously caricaturing 
Generals who start civil wars.” 
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Yards to Meters 


At their annual meeting in Manhattan 
last week, officials of the Amateur Athletic 
Union decided unanimously to take a step 
that they have been talking about for 25 
years: to abolish yards, feet and inches 
for measuring distances at U. S. track and 
field competitions, use meters instead, 
starting Jan. 1, 1933. 

The meter—39.37 in.—represents a 
distance very close to 1/40,000,000th of a 
line around the earth passing through its 
poles. The yard is an arbitrary unit of 
unknown derivation. These were not the 
reasons for the A. A. U.’s step. Athletes of 
all nations except the U. S. and the British 
Empire measure distances in meters. The 
International Amateur Athletic Federation 
lists world’s records only for metrical dis- 
tances. Because U. S. athletes compete at 
metrical distances only once every four 
years—before and during Olympic games 
—they fail to get their share of world’s 
records. Previously the A. A. U. declined 
to make the change because it would in- 
volve changes in the A. A. U. constitution. 
Last spring the Intercollegiate Association 
of Amateur Athletes of America voted to 
make the change if & when the A. A. U. 
favored it. Last summer’s Olympic Games 
again forced the matter on the A. A. U.’s 
attention. Yards will remain the standard 
unit for U. S. swimming races, temporarily 
at least, because almost all U. S. pools are 
either 25 or 50 yards long. 


Football a 


The score was Colgate 6, Brown o. The 
ball was on the Colgate 1-yd. line. There 
was time for just one more play in the first 
half. Brown’s 162-lb. Quarterback Robert 
Ramsay Chase took the ball. There was a 
squirming pile of players, a moment of 
silence while the referee examined the 
position of the ball. It was still two inches 
from the goal line. 

In the second half, Colgate, instead of 
playing safe to protect its lead, used its 
six points as an excuse for taking chances. 
The chances turned out well. Colgate’s 
guard, Captain Bob Smith, blocked a 
Brown punt and Chase recovered it behind 
his own goal line for a safety that cost 
Brown two points. Colgate’s Left Half- 
back Whitey Ask intercepted a Brown 
pass on his 20-yd. line and Colgate rattled 
off another touchdown, with spinners and 
reverses. Brown, trying for a touchdown 
atany cost, passed on fourth down instead 
of kicking and lost the ball on its 36-yd. 
line. A pass, Conroy to Bodganski, made 
Colgate’s third touchdown, settled the 
championship of the East, 21-to-o. 

It settled the championship of the East 
because, as rarely happens, the game was 
between undefeated, untied teams, play- 
ing their last game of the season. Brown, 
with a harder schedule, had the stronger 
record, with victories over Yale, Harvard, 
Holy Cross, Columbia. Colgate’s major 
Victories before the Brown game had been 
against Syracuse, N. Y. U. and Penn State, 
but its goal-line stand against Brown en- 
abled it to accomplish a feat unequaled by 
an Eastern team since Pitt and Navy in 
1910 played through a whole season with- 


out being scored against. Brown’s chief 
weapon this year was an unusual “triple 
wingback” offense, designed by Coach De 
Ormond (“Tuss’”) McLaughry to flank 
both tackles and one end. Colgate, coached 
by Andy Kerr, a wiry, witty little Scot 
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could stop Vidal and we did. ... On 
their side, Summerfelt [captain and 
guard] was outstanding. .. . You know, 
this clear cold weather is great for curing 
influenza.”—Coach Anderson, after Notre 
Dame had sensationally beaten Army 21- 
to-o, in New York. 


é Pittsburgh, the team that gave Army its 
first and Notre Dame its only defeat this 


Acme 


Notre DAMe’s BRANCHEAU (RHB), JASKWHICH (QB), BANAS (FB),* KoKEN (LHB) 


Knowing their names did Army no good. 


who was Glenn Warner’s predecessor at 
Stanford (and who, many experts think. 
teaches Warner football better than Wizard 
Warner), has an amazingly complicated 
attack, based not on power but on a multi- 
plicity of spinners, reverses, lateral passes. 
Colgate’s most noticeable linemen are 
Captain Bob (““Kewpie’”’) Smith, a 172-lb. 
left guard and Left End Anderson, a grace- 
ful and adroit pass-catcher who often finds 
four men assigned to keep him under 
cover. Quarterback Charlie Soleau has 
huge thick legs which have this season 
enabled him to average an 11-yd. gain 
per play. Colgate statistics for the season: 
99 first downs to opponents’ 21; 1,581 yd. 
to 255; 45 completed passes to 13; 264 
points to o. 


“We'll be doing well to hold the Army 


to three touchdowns. . . Harris, Vairo, 
Murphy, Boland and Melinkovich have 
been in the infirmary with influenza... . 
I have never told a bear story before but 
I mean this one. It looks like a bad day 
for us. . . . We’ve been scouted plenty. 
They tell me the Army players even know 
how to pronounce our names. . . . I don’t 
know exactly how I'll start... . Last 
week the second team looked better than 
the regulars. I may mix the start- 
ing line-up, possibly the first string line 
and the second string backfield.”—Coach 
Heartly (“Hunk’’) Anderson, before the 
Army v. Notre Dame game. 

“Army caught us at the peak of our 
game. The team was clicking better to- 
day than at any time this season... . 
The blocking was superb, particularly the 
work of the secondaries. The outstand- 


ing play in my opinion was the long pass — 


to Devore for the second 
Murphy called that play on 
.. We figured that we 


from Banas 
touchdown. 
fourth down. 


season, played clever defensive football 
against Stanford after Warren Heller’s 
first-period touchdown had settled the 
game, 7 to o. 


With ten minutes to play and the score 
tied, 7-to-7, Penn repeated the 46-yd. 
march it had made in the first period 
against Cornell, 13-to—7. 


Southern California had a harder time 
than it expected clinching the West Coast 
Championship with its 18th victory in a 
row against Washington, on a muddy field 
at Seattle, g-to-6, on Substitute Cal 
Clemens’ field goal. 


Vanderbilt, unbeaten this year, and 
favorite at 6-to—1 to beat Alabama, took 
a thorough thrashing, 20-to-o. 


Tennessee, coached by Major Robert 
Neyland, has won 61 games, lost two and 
tied five in the last seven years. Three of 
the ties, against Kentucky, have prevented 
Tennessee from winning its first Southern 
Conference title. With no hope of winning 
the Southern Conference this year, because 
of last fortnight’s tie against Vanderbilt, 
Tennessee last week got even with Ken- 
tucky, 26-to-o. 


Angel Brovelli and Michael Steponovich 
were dropped from the St. Mary’s squad 


*In the Army game, Fullback’ Stephen Peter 
(“Bull”) Banas with the second-string backfield: 
Murphy (QB), Sheeketski (RHB), and Lukats 
(LHB), played half of the time in place of the 
first-string backfield: Brancheau (RHB), Jask- 
which (QB), Koken (LHB), and George Joseph 
Melinkovich, who, weakened by influenza, was 
yet able to take a short pass in the second period 
from “Mike” Koken and score Notre Dame's 
first (and therefore winning) touchdown. 
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for breaking training. Brovelli got on it 
again in time to do most of the work on 
the 80-yd. march that beat Oregon in the 
last period, 7-to-o. 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles lost for the first time this year, 
3 to o, to Washington State. John Eubank, 
a Washington substitute who went to 
school at Los Angeles, kicked the field 
goal from the 4o-yd. line. The ball went 
a few feet above the cross bar and inside 
the right goal post. The gun that ended 
the game sounded while the ball was in the 
air. 


The huge stolen church bell with an 
M on one side, an N on the other, the 
trophy for the Missouri-Nebraska game, 
went to Nebraska, 21-to-6. 

Tied once this year by Louisiana State, 
Texas Christian wound up its season by 
clinching the Southwest Conference title 
against the 1931 champions, Southern 
Methodist, 8-to-o, at Dallas. 


Georgia Tech and Georgia, playing their 
annual game on a soft, muddy field at 
Atlanta, finished with a muddy tie, o-to-o. 


mS 

Field Hockey 

All-American Field Hockey team named 
last week after a three-day round-robin 
tournament of the best players in the U. S. 
at Greenwich, Conn.: 

Betty Cadbury (left wing) 

Virginia Vanderbeck (left inner) 

Katherine Wiener (centre forward) 

Virginia Bourquardez (right inner ) 

Suzanne Cross (right wing) 

Barbara Strebeigh (left half) 

Anne Townsend (centre half) 

Anne Pugh (right half) 

Barbara Black (left fullback) 

Geraldine Thaete (right fullback) 

Frances Elliot (goal) 


Anne Townsend of Merion, Pa., has 
been on every All-American field hockey 
team since the first (1923). She has been 
president of the U. S. Field Hockey Asso- 
ciation from 1927 to this year, when she 
refused the nomination. Next summer she 
will take the All-American of 1932 on a 
tour of Europe. On the tour in 1923, the 
U. S. team lost all its games in England, 
played France to a 4-to-4 tie. During last 
week’s play, the All-American team was 
robbed of money & jewelry, taken from 
their clothes in Rosemary Hall’s locker 
room. Anne Townsend lost her wrist- 
watch. 

Field hockey, increasingly popular 
among U. S. girls’ schools and colleges, has 
recently shown signs of becoming a 
popular men’s game, as it was 50 years 
ago. Last year a Yale field hockey team 
played Vassar and lost, 2-to-1. Last fort- 
night a group of Princeton athletes who 
knew nothing about field hockey. owned 
no equipment, had practiced only once, 
planned to play Vassar. The game was 
arranged by a Princeton field hockevist 
who knows Right-Halfback Alice Morris 
of the Vassar team. On the Princeton 
team, which calls itself the “Bengals.” are: 
Stan Purnell, baseball captain and foot- 
ball right-halfback; Arch Brooks. lacrosse 
captain; John Rutherford. boxer: Hugh 
Boice, ice hockey captain 
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Débuts 

Talk of a big new opera company 
buzzed louder and clearer in Manhattan 
last week than any of the many opera 
rumors of the past year. Soprano Maria 
Jeritza and Tenor Beniamino Gigli, both 
out of the Metropolitan this year, were 
two names connected with it. Richard 
Strauss, the story went, would be one of 
its conductors, Fritz Reiner another. Max 
Reinhardt, Ernst Lubitsch and Robert 
Edmond Jones would stage its productions 
in up-to-date fashion. Youthful members 
of Society would be called upon for sup- 
port instead of the staid and settled folk 
who sit in the boxes at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Would this be the opera 


Wide World 
MARGARET HALSTEAD 


A nervous but accurate Venus. 


company to establish itself in Rockefeller 
Center? That was the question which no 
one would answer. But everyone knows 
that a great hole is waiting there for an 
opera house which in turn is waiting for a 
worthy producing company. 

Meanwhile last week the Metropolitan 
pitched débuts like quoits, one or more 
every night: 

Rose Bampton, a comely, full-voiced 
contralto from Buffalo, sang Laura in La 
Gioconda on the company’s first Tuesday- 
night trip to Philadelphia. In Philadelphia 
Contralto Bampton had many friends to 
applaud her, to fill her dressing room with 
flowers. In Philadelphia she studied and 
often performed with the Curtis Institute 
of Music and the affiliated Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 

Tenor Tito Schipa, who sang leading 
roles with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany until it disbanded last spring 
(Trme, July 4), appeared in L’Elisir 
d’Amore as the timid rustic who gets tipsy 
on a love potion taken to help him win 
the village belle. Schipa was not so slap- 
stick in the role as Tenor Gigli, whom he is 
replacing. His voice is lighter. But he 
sings Italian arias with the old-fashioned 
sentiment which the galleries adore. 

Gustaf De Loor, a new Dutch tenor, 


and Ludwig Hofmann, a German bass. 
baritone, sang in Die Gétterdémmerung, 
Tenor De Loor gave a stodgy, dark-toned 
impersonation of Wagner’s youthful Sieg- 
fried. Hofmann’s Hagen might have 
seemed deeply sinister if mighty Michael 
Bohnen had not sung the same rdle s0 
recently, in the same black cape, the same 
black-winged helmet. 

Helen Gleason, a sprightly New Yorker 
with a bright little voice, looked odd in 
the shepherdess costumes and mulatto 
makeup which Bersi the maid wears in 
Andrea Chenier. 

Margaret Halstead’s début aroused more 
curiosity than the others. Few opera- 
goers had heard of her until the Metro- 
politan announced a few weeks ago that 
it had engaged her. Then it became gen- 
erally known that she was a protégée of 
Board Chairman Paul Drennan Cravath, 
that her grandfather was Murat Halstead, 
Cincinnati journalist famed among other 
things for having witnessed and vividly 
described the hanging ot John Brown at 
Harper's Ferry. Margaret Halstead’s fa- 
ther, friend of Lawyer Cravath, was until 
recently U. S. Consul General in London. 
His strapping soprano daughter was a ner- 
vous, inexperienced siren as Venus in 
Tannhduser last week, but she sang the 
difficult music accurately, eften beauti- 
fully. Critics who might have deplored her 
lack of experience put her down instead as 
a promising young singer who in time 
might become an asset big in drawing 
power as well as body. 


—— 


Bells of Chicago 

On their frosty Thanksgiving morning, 
Chicagoans massed in the parks of the 
Midway, along sidewalk and gutter, all 
facing toward the University of Chicago's 
Gothic chapel, as the sound of bells from 
no direction that one could fix filled and 
emptied the air, now eerily fading, now 
resurging like a seashell’s roar, brassily 
clanging, diminishing, mellowing into sil-. 
ver chimes. It was the University of Chi- 
cago’s first carillon concert. In the 200-ft 
tower of the chapel, Carilloneur Kamiel 
Lefévere, humped on his bench, was strik- 
ing with clenched fists the keys of a huge 
72-note instrument, the second that John 
Davison Rockefeller has given in mem- 
ory of his mother Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller, who liked bells. The stone tower 
seemed to shake as the concussions of big 
bronze bells struck the walls of the stone 
bell room, tongued back & forth. All to- 
gether the bells weigh 220 tons; the big- 
gest, 17 tons, is the Great Bourdon, sec- 
ond biggest tuned bell in the world, diam- 
eter 10 ft. 

Last April Chicago’s carillon was tested 
at Croydon, England, before the Bishops 
of Croydon, Guildford and Norwich and 
2.700 English & Irish bell ringers. Chi- 
cagoans inside & outside the chapel last 
week heard Carilloneur Lefévere, im- 
ported from Manhattan’s Rockefeller- 
built Riverside Baptist Church, play “Now 
Thank We All Our God,” a spot of coun- 
terpoint by Handel, “Annie Laurie.” 4 
Welsh folksong and an ancient hymn from 
the Low Countries, home of the carillon. 
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Ii may never again be so easy 


to become “the man who owns one” 


. 


I; YOU are like a great many other 
people, there are certain things you’d like to buy before 
“ce . 

things go up.’’ 


Also you may have begun to wonder how long it 
will be safe to wait. For the whole trend of the news 
these days indicates that people are beginning to buy. 


Take the automobile. Not only are new cars priced 
today to give you more for your money than ever 
before. But—equally important—when the buying tide 
turns, used-car allowances will be materially reduced. 
It will take a much greater financial outlay to buy a 
car than it does today. 


Look at conditions already at work. Cars are being 
Worn out twice as fast as they are being produced. A 
million motorists must buy new cars soon. When they 
start buying, today’s opportunity will be gone. 


Perhaps the car you’ve always wanted is a Packard. 


If so, a better time to buy it will probably never come. 
Today’s Packards are the finest of a long line of 
Packard cars—and the greatest values. 


They have the lowest upkeep cost in Packard’s 
history. They have Packard long life. They have the 
traditional ageless Packard lines. 


Find out more about this finest opportunity you may 
ever have to become “‘the man who owns one.”’ 
Drive your present car to a Packard dealer. Learn how 
much you can get for it on a new Packard. Then ask 
the dealer to show you how easy it is to pay the balance. 


Packard cars range in price from $1895 to $4895 
at the factory, 


- Packard - 





THERE’S MORE 


To THIS 
WORLD CRUISE 


THAN JUST 


TRAVELLING 





Many world cruise highlights . . . and more! 


Places that have rarely or never seen a great 
transatlantic Liner . . . shores where few 
white men have ever trod! The CarinTHIa 
sails straight into warm weather ... to 
Hawaii via Jamaica, Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles . . . there leaves the usual for 
the little - known ... the South Sea Isles, 
New Zealand, Australia, Papua, Alor, and 
Soembawa! Then to Bali and Java, Singa- 
pore, Penang, Ceylon . . . and again off the 
beaten track ... to Mahe, East and South 
Africa, South America! More than just 
travelling . . . this cruise in the newest of 
Cunarders shows you such splendour as will 
illumine all your future years! Sails from 
New York Jan. 7, from Los Angeles Jan. 21. 
Low rates: $1500. up, without shore excur- 
sions; $2000. up, with shore excursions. 
Passengers joining the cruise on the Pacific 
Coast receive a rebate of $125. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


cUNAIRD « cooK’s 


587 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


25 Broadway, N.Y. 


e cm 
Casrtsthsec 
ONLY WORLD CRUISE 


TO THE SOUTH SEAS 
AND THE SOUTHERN 


HEMISPHERE ! 
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Dark Market 

Of a large group of Negro housewives 
canvassed in Birmingham, 74% had never 
heard of Fels-Naphtha soap. Half of those 
interviewed in Nashville never heard of 
Gold Medal flour; half in Atlanta knew 
nothing about Carter’s underwear. Phoenix 
hosiery was unknown to 61% in Rich- 
mond. 

With such statistics W. B. Ziff Co. of 
Chicago last week told national advertisers 
that they could not hope to cover the 
Negro market by blanketing the white 
Press. The figures were embodied in an 
elaborate booklet called The Negro 
Market issued by Ziff Co. (white), 
advertising representatives for the Negro 
Press. 

The booklet painstakingly sketches 
typical modern U.S. Negro life from birth, 
shows that forces of isolation begin to act 
in Negro maternity hospitals and Negro 


kindergartens, carry through to Negro 
undertakers, Negro cemeteries; shows 


how naturally the Negro in adolescence 
and adult life relies on Negro newspapers 
for his news, whether or not he occasion- 
ally scans white newspapers and maga- 
zines. Ziff Co. drives home its point by 
presenting newspictures of Negro events 
which the average Negro obviously would 
want to see in his paper, and which the 
white Press does not attempt to supply. 


| Samples: “Winning golf team in tourna- 


ment at Sunset Hills Country Club 
(Negro), Chicago”; “Wedding of couple 
popular in colored society circles of Mem- 
phis and Kansas City, culminated a 
campus romance”; “Mr. Nathaniel Jack- 
runner-up in The 1932 National 
Colored Tennis Tournament.” 

To what extent do Negroes read white 
magazines? The booklet prints statistics 
gathered in 1929-1930 from dark families 
in Atlanta, Richmond, Nashville, Birming- 
ham. Highest score was Literary Digest’s 


14% of 275 “business & professional” 
families. McCall’s was runner-up with 
9%; Ladies’ Home Journal third, 7% 


Among 702 “common and _ semi-skilled 
labor” families, True Story topped the list 
with 4.8%. Among magazines for which 
only one subscriber was found: Time, 
Vogue, Nation, College Humor. 

Ziff Co. was established twelve years 
ago by William Bernard Ziff, now 34. 
Starting with the Chicago Defender he 
built up a large clientele of Negro publica- 
tions whose efforts to solicit national ad- 
vertising are hampered by “Jim Crow” 
rules in some Southern office buildings. 
tacit prejudice elsewhere. Most Negro 
newspapers are too indigent to maintain 
traveling representatives. One of Adman 
Ziff’s first tasks was to persuade Negro 
publishers to audit their circulations accu- 
rately. In some cases he paid for the 
auditing himself. 

When William Ziff first entered the field 
Negro papers carried little national adver- 
tising except hair-straightener, a few cos- 


metics, patent medicines. Now the list 
includes Camel cigarets, Bond Bread. 


Rumford Baking Powder, Bayer’s Aspirin, 
Blue Ribbon Malt, Gillette Razors, Life- 


buoy Soap. 


le ££ PRESS 
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Tramp’s New Chief 

Earle Martin went rummaging last 
week for his old alpaca coat and soiled 
straw hat. On & off for 25 years they 
were part of his uniform as a newspaper 
editor. The coat was comfortable. The 
hat, worn winter & summer (with oc- 
casional changes for a battered felt), kept 
pressroom grime from the editor’s bald 
pate. Now, after four years of blue serge 
and spotless linen as a Chamber of Com- 
merce executive, he would need his old 
accoutrements again. He had just been 
hired as editor of the Cleveland News, 

The Evening News, creation of the late 
great President-Maker Marcus Alonzo 
(“Mark”) Hanna, was until recently 
wholly owned by his grandsons Daniel, 
Carl & Mark. Two months ago it was 
merged with the politely Democratic Plain 





Edmondson Studio 


EARLE MARTIN 
He respects the public’s intelligence. 


Dealer (morning). The merger was purely 
financial. The News is still published in 
its own premises, a plant so fine that the 
yellowish News has been called “the tramp 
that lives in a palace.” 

There is nothing tramp-like about the 
News’s new editor who was once reputed 
“the ablest journalist between Chicago 
and Manhattan.” He is gentle, somewhat 
naive, with a professorial mannerism of 
peering over the tops of spectacles which 
are always slipping down his nose. Born 
58 years ago in Indiana, son of a college 
president, Earle Martin began early to pre- 
pare himself for the newspaper business 
While yet in school he wrote Author David 
Graham Phillips whom his mother used to 
tutor in Greek, asking what he should do 
about it. Author Phillips prescribed 2 
college education, voracious reading 
knowledge and use of simple words, un- 
affectedness of mind and manner. Editot 
Martin followed all this advice to the 
letter. ; 

He worked his way through his fathers 
college (Moores Hill) by corresponding 
for the Indianapolis News, of which at- 
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The True Story of the American 
Wagse-Earner as a Stabilizing Force 


We promised to give to you important opera- 
tors of American business affairs, who are appar- 
ently among the readers of these pages, some 
rather direct information regarding the equally 
important mass of America’s wage-earners who 
are now in the forefront of your minds. 

It is not our purpose to discuss this great 
American wage-earning mass as a market for 
your products. If, in your judgment, they are 
not a market, then you may as well close up 


shop. American factories, including your fac- — 


tory, are geared for mass production. And the 
only place you can get the mass consumption 
necessary for such production is in your over- 
poweringly great wage-earning masses. Selected, 
of course, from amongst that mass that is still 
employed and best employed; but there is no 
longer even a desperate hope of any great market 


in any other class. 
x kkk 


Our purpose is rather to discuss the stability 
of that wage-earning mass, the tremendous job 
it has done in holding the boat steady during 


the past three years when the very captains have 
been most doubtful of the outcome, its position 
now as you come into calmer seas, and its capac- 


ity to carry on as you lay your course toward the 
harbor of prosperity. 

First of all, please be advised that we do not 
presume to speak for the wage-earners of 
America, but we do feel very capable of speak- 
ing of them. True Story Magazine is at the 
receiving end of many, many thousands of their 
letters and manuscripts, all too real in their 
personal expression and far too numerous to 
have any doubt of their authenticity. 

These letters and manuscripts tell us in no 
uncertain terms that the American wage-earner 
still wants the good things of life, the more 
cultural things with which he was getting 
acquainted in 1928 and 1929, that his spirit has 
in no wise been broken, and that his capacity 
for getting these things under a process of selec- 
tivity is about the same as yours. 

True Story is fortunate in always having about 
two million of this selected group that is still 
employed, and well employed. We know this 
because True Story is mainly sold on the news- 
stand from month to month. It is practically 
the only magazine that wage-earning America 
does buy. And we know from long experience 
that when wage-earners get out of a job, or when 
things tighten up, the first thing they stop buy- 
ing is a magazine. 


This magazine has always been a perfect barom- 
eter of employment and a perfect barometer 
of employment is always a perfect barometer 
of sales. 

a + ee 

So first we take our innumerable human docu- 
ments here at True Story Magazine to find out 
whether the wants and desires and ambitions 
of the wage-earners are still the same. Then we 
try to see whether they are getting any of these 
things in the more selected groups where capac- 
ity still remains, and then we go over to your 
side of the fence and see how this desire and 
capacity is reflected in what you are doing at 
the factory end. 

Almost any product is as good to check on as 
any other. Automobiles are probably the hardest 
test; so let’s take them. 

Toward the end of this year of our Lord 1932 
the biggest selling automobile amongst the 
higher priced cars—that is, cars that sell for a 
thousand dollars or more—represents only about 
five percent of the total sales of automobiles. 
And in its advertising, this car claims a sale 
three times as great as any other car in its class. 

Each of the two most famous, best known 
makes of high priced automobiles this year 
represents less than six-tenths of one percent 
of the total automobile sales. 

All of the automobiles of all of the auto- 
mobile companies that come above the first 
price levels represent less than thirty percent 
of the total sales. 

. So you have over seventy percent of the total 
automobile output for 1932 concentrated in 
Plymouths and Chevies and Fords and Rocknes 


and Essexes. 


These are facts about which a considerable 
amount of thinking can be done. Of course, 
quite a few of you malefactors of great wealth, 
as you used to be popularly called, are now rid- 
ing in Plymouths and Chevies and Fords. But 
all recent surveys show that a very high percent- 
age of these Plymouths and Chevies and Fords 
are still going to the great wage-earning market 
where they have always gone. In fact, one of the 
three big automobile companies just recently 
checked this up and found it so. 

It is exceedingly interesting how we are able 
here at True Story to take the mass of grist that 
comes to our mill, get the perfect reflection of 
what it means, and then go out and find it veri- 
fied in your mill. 
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WHAT A FOOL HE IS / 


TIME 


Forgets all about his Teeth and Gums 
and he has “PINK TOOTH BRUSH”! 


F HE misses that morning shave, by 
I noon he feels like a bum. But he'd far 
better miss a hundred shaves and find 
himself with a full beard, than to neglect 
his teeth and gums! 

Not only for looks, but for health, you 
must have clean teeth. Moreover, you must 
have firm gums. 

Modern foods aren’t coarse enough to 
stimulate the gums. Hence—your gums 
become soft and tender. And almost 
before you know it, you have “‘pink 
tooth brush.” 

This is a warning. It means that un- 
less you harden your gums, your teeth 
may become grayish and dull. You may 


find yourself a victim of gingivitis or 
Vincent’s disease or even pyorrhea. And 
your teeth themselves may be endangered. 

But you needn’t have “‘pink tooth 
brush”! Get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste 
—today. Clean your teeth with it. (You'll 
give three lusty cheers when you see how 
Ipana really cleans your teeth!) 

Then—each time—rub a little extra 
Ipana lightly into those flabby, unhealthy 
gums of yours. The ziratol in Ipana tones 
them up—helps to firm them. 

Use Ipana with massage regularly — 
and you'll not only have whiter, brighter 
teeth, but you'll never need to give a 
thought to “pink tooth brush.” 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 


IYERS CO., Dept. T-122 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


1 
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other Indianan, Meredith Nicholson, was 
editor. There, after college, he got his 
first regular job. In 1896 he joined the 
Scripps Cincinnati Post as a cub police 
reporter. Three years later he was man- 
aging editor. Excepting a five-year inter. 
lude in Indianapolis, Editor Martin's 
career for the next 25 years was in the 
old Scripps and young Scripps-Howard 
organizations. He edited the Cleveland 
Press, became editorial chief of lj 
Scripps-papers in Ohio, headed Scripps- 
Howard’s NEA feature service, organized 
and edited the News in Washington, re- 
turned to the Cleveland Press. 

In 1926 he left Scripps-Howard to edit 
the four-year-old Cleveland Times which 
momentarily challenged the Plain-Dealer’s 
monopoly in the morning field. For lack 
of advertising the Times withered within 


‘a year, having been nothing more potent 


than an honest, genteel, ingenuous paper. 
Editor Martin became industrial commis- 
sioner of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Like most seasoned newspaper editors 
Earle Martin is addressed by all who ever 
worked for him as “Chief.” Unlike most, 
he says: “I came out of newspaper work 
with a high regard for the intelligence of 
the general public.” 

Fraud in Youngstown? (cont'd) 

Last week the State of Ohio, in the per- 
sons of three Common Pleas judges, found 
“reasonable doubt” that four officials of 
the Youngstown Telegram deliberately 
padded the circulation figures of their 
newspaper, as 53 employes and ex-em- 
ployes had testified that the officials had 
done (Time, Nov. 28). But while “reason- 
able doubt” is innocence in law, its im- 
plied question was far from an adequate 
vindication to the Telegram, member of 
the Scripps-Howard organization, to whom 
“fearless honesty” is the prime virtue. 

The Telegram had moved to dismiss 
the case but wanted the court to reserve 
decision long enough for Telegram wit- 
nesses to refute some of the State’s horrid 
testimony. The court ignored the request 
dismissed without ado. Next day Editor 
Felix Bruner told Telegram readers—and 
all 25 Scripps-Howard newspapers re- 
printed—what the defense would have 
said if it had the chance: 

@. That prosecution’s witnesses were dis- 
gruntled employes discharged by Scripps- 
Howard. 

@ That as far back as 1928 the Telegram 
found circulation “irregularities,”  dis- 
charged its circulation manager, “cleaned 
up” the situation, as evidenced by a sharp 
drop in circulation. 

@ That the Telegram discovered its figure 
of 35,610 for October 1931 was too high 
reduced it by 912 although Audit Bureau 
of Circulations believed the deduction too 
large. 

Trouble with rascally circulation men 
most of whom are trained in the rough- 
&-tumble school of delivery trucks and 
loading platforms, is an occasional ex- 
perience of many a U. S._ newspaper 
publisher. It may be the circulation mai- 
ager himself who is corrupt. If so. his 
sole concern is to ascertain how much 
circulation the publisher wants, to en 
hance his reputation as a hustler by get- 
ting it, foully if necessary. A threadbare 
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TIME 


Bargain Hours 


- 5 


THESE are times of extraordinary values—but seldom 
do you enjoy any values greater than those offered you 
every day in the year by Long Distance. 

Rates for Long Distance calls are low. They have 
been reduced four times in recent years. During the 
evening and night hours, the rates for station-to-sta- 
tion calls—those on which you will talk with anyone 
who answers—are exceptionally low. Between 7:00 
P.M. and 8:30 P.M. (evening period) the daytime sta- 
tion-to-station rates over 35 cents are reduced by 10 
to 20%. Between 8:30 P.M. and 4:30 A.M. (night 
period ) these rates are again reduced, becoming about 
40% less than for daytime calls. 

The bargain hours appeal particularly to those 
whose use of Long Distance is largely personal 


Lelephoning 


on station-to-station calls 


7:00 P.M. TO 8:30 P.M. THESE 


CALLS COST ABOUT 15% LESS 


8:30 P.M. TO 4:30 A.M. THESE 


CALLS COST ABOUT 40% LESS 


or social. Many women keep in close touch with out- 
of-town friends and relatives. Men, away on trips, 
telephone home each night. Mothers talk frequently 
with children away at school. 

In addition to their regular use of Long Distance 
during the daytime, many business men take advantage 
of the bargain hours to transact important matters by 
telephone during the evening. Sales managers have 
their field men call in at convenient, specified times. 
Executives hold regular conversations with associates 
in other cities. Production chiefs get verbal reports 
from superintendents of distant factories. 

You can talk across the state or across the country as 


clearly as you can across the street. Telephoning 


1) between cities is quick... easy... inexpensive. 
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Poor Ricwarp’s -ALMANACK 


Brovcut up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap a word or two to the wise. 


Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia’s leading hotel 
Cincatgy™ 


Make up your Christmas list today. fe 

Monrog Doctrine promulgated to -Congress, 

1823. 

3- Sa.] American troops occupy Coblentz, 

Nepal abolishes slavery, 1924. 
WASHINGTON delivers farewell address, 


Day and 
Date DecemsBer 1932 


1.Th. 
2. F. 


1918. 


4. Su. 

1783. 

Pui Beta’ Kappa organized at William and 

Mary College, 1776. 

Intso Free State faery lished, 1922. 

Wirta Cather born, 1876. U.S. wars on 

Austria, 1917. 

Gustar V becomes King of Sweden, 1907. 

Skoal! 

Bovuitta-baisse, famous French fish stew, is 

featured on menu in 3 Benjamin Franklin 

restaurants, 1932. 

U.S. Gets Philippines? Puerto Rico and Guam 

by Treaty of Paris, 1898.7: 

11. Su. ZamorabecomesNo. 5 PresidentofSpain, 193!. 

12. M. 2s) First wigeless __message flashed across 
Adantic, 1901. th go anaes te oe 

LinpBERGH flies non-stop Waskingen to 

Mexico City, 1927. President Wilson ‘oa 

in Paris, 1918. ea 

Amunpsen reaches South Pole, 1911 ‘ 


7. W. 


g. F. 


10. Sa. 


13.Tu. 


14. W. 
And was it cold! 
Presipent Coolidge Pere i of war-time 
offenders, 1924. 
Boston Tea Party, rete “Pass the 
cream, please.” ae et 
Kine Albert ascends Belgian throne, 1909. 
First successful flight by the brothers Wright, 
1909. 
13TH Pe ow to U.S. Constitution 
effective, 1865. = 
Capt. John Smith leaves London for Jamey 
town, Va., 1606. Pocahentas visits{s. " 
primitive “beautie shoppe”, 1606. ~ / m\ 

‘s U.S.S.R. organized at Moscow, ‘192 2: 
“Tus is the winter of our discontent.” Pil;, 
grams landed on Plymouth Rock, 1620.2 
Grorce McClellan, founder of Jefferson 
Medical College, in Philadelphia, born, 1796. 
Poor Richard said — “dn empty bag cannot 
stand upright, —-_ 
Ss. Crane gi sandpapers the sleigh runners, 
1932. ms 
“PEACE on Earth, good-will toward men.’ 
Prenty of Christmas cigars discovered i in waste 
cans by ashmen, 1932. “% 

Natal day of St. John, ra — 

PuiraperpHia makes plans for gala 
opening of The oj. Franklin, ABA rail 
city’s largest hotel,1g2 
Burraa, N.Y., “ht by Indians, 1813. 
Texas admitted to Union, 1845._. 
Atrrep E. Smith born, 1873. 5 
ulations to the happy warrior. 41) 
Wet, this is the end of 1932. Happy New Year! 


15.Th. 
16. F, 


17. Sa. 


18. Su. 
19. M. 
20.Tu. 
21. W. 
22.Th. 
23. F. 
24. Sa. 


25. Su. 
26. M. 


27.Tu. 
28. W. 


29.Th. 
30. F Congrat- 
31. Sa. 


Ann IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT. 


1200 rooms, each with Batu 


THE 
BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS— Monaging Director 


CD 
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device is for the circulation manager to 
raise the salary of a district man, osten- 
sibly for showing bigger sales. The dis- 
trict man is allowed to pocket part of the 
increase, but it is understood that he will 
refund the balance in payment for a daily 
allotment of papers in excess of what he 
can sell. He may dispose of the excess by 
burning or dropping it in a river. 
od 
Beer Press 
BLATZ ANNOUNCES EXPENDI- 
TURE OF $2,000,000 IN MILWAUKEE 
PLANT 


211 BREWERIES READY TO SELL 
BEER WEEK AFTER LEGALIZATION 


CALIFORNIA BARLEY MARKET 
RESUMES WITH BEER RETURN 


Excited headlines like the foregoing ap- 
peared last week in The Brewing Industry, 
a new fortnightly tradepaper established 
in Manhattan. It is an eight-page sheet 
about the size of a tabloid newspaper, 
packed with ecstatically optimistic reports 
of brewing revival. Illustrations are stodgy 
views of breweries, faces of Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, John Nance Garner, 
Blatz brewing President Edward Lands- 
berg. Biggest advertisers, makers of 
brewing and bottling machinery, advertis- 
ing agencies. Editor is August J. Feren- 
bach, former manager of tradepapers and 
of American Girl, official organ of the Girl 
Scouts of America. Initial circulation: 
5,000. 

Two other members of a reviving beer 
press announced publication next month. 
In Manhattan will appear a magazine 
named Modern Brewery (combined with 
Bri Art), edited by St. Louis Brew- 
master Cc arl A. Nowak. From Chicago will 
issue Brewery Engineering. 


———->- 


“Common Sense”’ 


Two magazines founded on Public Dis- 
content have cropped up in the past year 
One called Brass Tacks is four months old. 
Another, National Spotlight, edited by 
muckraking Walter William Liggett, van- 
ished after a single appearance. This 
week came another, a 15¢ fortnightly on 
pulp stock named Common Sense, in which 
Writer Liggett again was the most con- 
spicuous contributor. But Common Sense 
was distinguished by other characteristics. 
Its founders and chief editors are 27- 
year-old Alfred Mitchell Bingham, Yale 
law graduate, son of Republican Senator- 
reject Hiram Bingham of Connecticut; 
Selden Rodman, founder and former edi- 
tor of The Harkness Hoot, literate, in- 
surgent Yale undergraduate magazine; and 
Charles C. Nicolet, able newsman who 
quit the New York World-Telegram to 
assist them. Deriving its name from 
Thomas Paine’s 1776 pamphlet, Common 
Sense promised to “stand on a platform 
of protest, and present a forward-looking 
program.” 

Protest was crudely but plainly | indi- 
cated in the cover design, labeled “Saint 
Andy of Pittsburgh.” It showed a 
cadaverous, angel-winged Andrew Mellon 
against a red sky. plucking a harp above 
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a sordid panorama of smoking mill chim- 
neys, squalid shacks, starved workers, silk. 
hatted bankers slipping money to corrupt 
politicians. This illustrated Writer Lig- 
gett’s leading, lengthy article: ‘““Mr. Mel- 
lon’s Pittsburgh—Sy mbol of Corruption.” 
Other features: “News Behind The 
News,” a querulous “debunking” of the 
fortnight’s political and economic news: 
“Children Are Starving” by one Lillian 
Symes; political pin-sticking by Robert S. 
Allen (Washington Merry-Go-Round): a 
radical spectator’s impressions of the 
four Presidential campaign rallies in 
Madison Square Garden by John Dos 
Passos; a photograph of society girls feed- 
ing sugar to horses in a hotel ballroom, 
contrasted with one of Chicago relief 





International 
ALFRED MITCHELL BINGHAM 


“Sounding trumpet-cails to youth is a 
sorry and futile gesture.” 


workers feeding jobless in a 
basement. 

An essay signed “A Student” apparently 
had been penned by one of the young 
editors. Excerpts: “Sounding trumpet-calls 
to youth is a sorry and futile gesture. . . . 
With the time ripe as it hasn’t been in 150 
years for youth really to start something. 
to organize and make its influence felt, 


nothing will happen. 


soup to 


“Progress” 

Street & Smith Publications, Inc., famed 
for its dominance of the wood-pulp fic- 
tion field, last week issued its first smooth- 
paper, non-fiction magazine, Progress, 4 
15¢ monthly review of science, invention, 
industry. Its editor is Austin C. Lescar- 
boura, onetime managing editor of Scien- 
tific American. Prime difference from 
other popular — scientific magazines: 
Progress is written mainly by authorities, 
does not tell amateurs how to build gadg- 
ets at home. Features of the first issue: 
more on Life-After-Death by Sir Oliver 
Lodge; an argument for parachutes for 
airline passengers by ’Chute-Inventor 
Floyd Smith; industrial application of in- 
telligence tests, by Colgate University’s 
Professor Donald Anderson Laird; Sun- 
light v. Windows by General Electrics 
Physicist Matthew Luckiesh. 
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Sterling Service 
Every Christmas” 
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IFTS of Watson Sterling are more than objects 


of beauty and usefulness. They are, so to speak, 
national ; timeless gifts that your loved ones may add to 
M from year to year. 


th is a ; 
7 Perfect gifts? Yes—for the Watson name and touch- 


marks on Sterling silver represent craftsmanship that is 


ss in a Q : 

more precious than the treasured metal itself. 
parently ; , , 
e young This Christmas, when prices are lowest, why not start 
pet-calls ~ mother, friend or sister with the foundation of a lifetime 
ure. ag ket of Sterling 


in 150 service in Watson Sterling? A few appropriate suggestions 
n P) pierced Cobale Blue i : ; 
mething. , are illustrated here. See them at your own jeweler’s — gifts 


nce felt, you can give with confidence and pride. 


Write for Free folder, “44 Five-Dollar Gifts in Sterling 
Silver.” Address: The Watson Company, 30 Watson Park, 


c., famed ee Attleboro, Mass. Send today! 
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VALUABLE 


REBATES 
ON YOUR 
TRAVEL TIME 


Suppose you are in Chicago and want 
to go to New Orleans. Travel by land 
—21 hours. Fly American Airways, 
Inc.—9 hours. A saving of 12 hours to 
use for business or pleasure. 


You can travel in clean comfort and 
security, in heated cabin planes, over 
the nation-wide American Airways 
system—and save, on the average, two- 
thirds of your travel time. 


The Cleveland-Dallas trip is cut 
from 30 hours (by land) to 1114. For 
the coast-to-coast trip by American Air- 
ways you need only one business day! 
From New York to Boston the flying 
time is 2 hours. St. Louis to Dallas, 
7 hours. Albany to Cleveland, 514 
hours. Louisville to Houston, i1 hours. 
Dallas to Los Angeles, 13144 hours. 


Add an American Airways 
table to your collection, study the 
daily schedules, and save valuable 
hours on your next trip. Reservations 
from Postal Telegraph, Western Union, 
hotels, travel agencies, or local Ameri- 
can Airways offices. American Air- 
ways, Inc., 220 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Use Air Mail; it arrives earlier and gets bet- 
ter attention when received. .. . Use Gen- 


eral Air Express for fast day-and-night ser- 
vice to all parts of the country. 


time- 
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AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS, Inc. 


A Division of The Aviation Corporation 
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THEATRE 


| 

In One 
Brought into’ sharp relief, not 
| shadowed, by her father, Cornelia Otis 
' Skinner has for some seasons past been 








threaded together five pieces titled Hives 
of Henry VIII. 
offering “in one” has more continuity, is 
even more successful. Last week Man- 


hattan saw her Empress Eugénie for the | 


first time. 


Monologist Skinner begins her outline 


of the Empress’ life in 1853. Riding in the 
Bois de Boulogne she falls from her 
horse. A member of the British Embassy 


comes to her rescue. They chat about her | 
coming marriage to Napoleon III. She | 
remarks that “if I wear fashionable frocks | 
and-day wreaths on the statues of their 


genérals they [the French] will receive me 
with enthusiasm.” Next scene, five years 
later, finds the Empress chatting with an- 
other Englishman, Lord Palmerston, while 
preoccupied with her husband’s latest af- 
fair and the future of her son. Through 
Sudan and her flight from Paris (‘The 


French never forgive their queens for be- | 


ing foreign!’’) the one-woman play reaches 
a notable climax at Chiselhurst in 1879. 


Queen Victoria calls to console a tight- | 
faced, desperate woman upon the death | 
of her son in the Sudan campaign. Bereft | 


of throne, husband and heir, o!d Eugénie 


makes her last appearance in her suite at | 


the Continental in Paris. Gradually her 
English has perfected itself. To a youthful 
U. S. visitor the defeated old lady cackles 
about the dead glories of the Bonapartes 
while the world is being remade under her 
thin, fine nose. The next year, 1920, un- 
happy Eugénie went back to Spain to die 
in the home of her fathers. 

Miss Skinner’s repertoire includes such 
old favorites as, “A, Southern Girl in the 
Sistine Chapel” and ‘Motoring in the 
gos.” They amuse, serve as a measure of 
how far her work has progressed since 


she first presented them. Wives of Henry | 


VIII alternates as the main piece on her 
program. 
— 

New Plays in Manhattan 

Jamboree (by Jack Black & Bessie 
Beatty; Elizabeth Miele, producer). Au- 
thor Black is a graduate of five peniten- 
tiaries, was pried loose from a 25-year 
prison term and helped to overcome his 
addiction to narcotics by mustachioed 
Editor Fremont Older of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin. This play is a drama- 
tization of Black’s book You Can’t Win. 





A program note testifies: “Every charac- 
ter in this play is drawn from the personal 
experiences of Jack Black during his years 
as a criminal or as a prisoner. The types 
are real and these people actually lived.” 
They do not live in Mr. Black’s melo- 
drama. 
Plot: A Pocatello, Idaho 
a web of rootin’, tootin’, shootin’ lawless- 
ness. Her name is Salt Chunk Mary. But 


although she conducts a thieves’ den and | 


liquor saloon, Salt Chunk is violently op- 
posed to white slavery, has a 14-karat 
heart. To her resort comes a youthful 


over- | 


experimenting in monolog. Last year she | 


This year the Skinner | 














madame. | 
wronged in youth, sits in the centre of | 


December 5, 193? 


Vere York at its Best 


(Chether- vou come for 
a day ora month, c The 
Gotham offers vou the 
AVAL -ceilinged rooms of 
an earlier period, to- 
gether with every modern 


comford and conventence, 


In the center of the 
smartest shopping and 


hotel district, and at sur- 


prisingly moderate rates. 


FIFTH AVENUI 
at 55th STREE1 


and. CABANA SUN CLUB 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


In these capricious times, there are 
still those who cherish their sense 
of values . . . who establish limits 
beyond which they refuse to sacri- 
fice their standards of personal liv- 
ing. Of such is the Roney Plaza 
clientele. Experienced in the good 
things of life, they prefer America’s 
finest oceanfront hotel, because, 
while it has adjusted its rates com- 
mensurately with present overhead 
costs, it has not lowered those high 
standards of guest comfort, extra- 

ordinary service and inter- 

esting social life that have 

made it famous. : 


Edward B. Jouffret N. B. T. Roney 
i; Managing Director President 
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hadman who soon pokes his neck in the 
shadow of the gallows. Salt Chunk, drawn 
tohim by some strange fascination, makes 
him promise to go straight, helps him 
escape with the sweetheart he has picked 
up in her place, dies of the bullet intended 
for him just after discovering that the 
boy is her long lost son. 
or 

Firebird (by Lajos Zelahy; Gilbert 
Miller, producer). Zoltan Balkanyi (Ian 
Keith) was a matinee idol in Buda-Pesth. 
He also was a devil with the ladies, some 
of whom did not care for his lustful atten- 
tions. One of these was Karola Lovasdy 
(Judith Anderson), wife of a onetime dip- 
lomat (Henry Stephenson) who owned the 
apartment in which the unwholesome Bal- 
kanyi lived. When the actor is discovered 
dead there is evidence that dark-eyed Ac- 
tress Anderson is the guilty party. Her 
apoplectic husband comes to think so, too. 
Finally he and the rest of the cast are 
sure of it when she hysterically confesses 
to have been the dead man’s mistress and 
murderess. Don’t you believe it. 


A 
° 


George White’s Music Hall Varieties 
eschews the lavish surroundings with 
which Producer White used to set his 
Scandals, offers little new material but 
three bags full of entertainment in the 
persons of Lili Damita, Harry Richman, 
Bert Lahr. 

Singer Richman has never had such an 
antiphonal background for his song “I 
Love A Parade.” Miss Damita and her 
torrent of red hair appears even more 
charming than she was in Sons o’ Guns. 
But black-banged Eleanor Powell, pos- 
sibly the best lady tap-dancer in the busi- 
ness, gives her a race for being the most 
attractive female in the cast. Funnyman 
Lahr’s noisy gullet has seldom been put 
to wider use. He is successively a slightly 
bewildered masier of a trained dog act 
(“to train dogs takes a lot of time, pa- 
tience—and dogs”); an imitator of 
mammy-singers and Clifton Webb; a 
manufacturer of bath-tub gin; the victim 
of a barber’s nervous-handed wife; a man 
undergoing the third-degree and sticking 
to his “lullaby.” 

Top price of White’s Varieties is $2.50 
—and worth it. 

Revival 

The DuBarry, adapted, rewritten and 
revised from the German of Carl Mil- 
locker and produced by Morris Green, 
iliords a sumptuous tableau which loafs 
ilong old-fashionedly with handsome 
Grace Moore singing the title réle in her 
best Metropolitan manner. It traces in 
music the ascending path of Louis XV’s 
mistress from her humble hat shop to a 
tty bagnio where Parisian blades sit about 
winking at the girls, proposing: 

Let us drown our woes and debts 
In a sea of pantalettes. 

Not long thereafter, the obliging Comte 
DuBarry marries Actress Moore, presents 
her to his liege lord. Follows the gaudiest, 
most bejeweled of The DuBarry’s 15 
tazzling scenes. Actress Moore, whose 
many admirers have long felt she belongs 
‘0 operetta rather than to opera, gives a 
brilliant solo performance, enchants her 
wudience. Tunes she warbles best : “Happy 
little Jeanne,” “Beauty,” “I Give Mv 
Heart.” ; ’ 











TIME 


MEDITERRANEAN 


_ CRUISE 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


Spacious and 
distinguished cruise favorite 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 31 


69 DAYS 
25 PORTS 


@ New idea in cruising: pay-as-you-go 
for just-what-you-want round the whole 
Mediterranean. 


$ (up) for 69-day ship 
5 50 cruise with shore ex- 
cursions optional, All 


First Class. 


5 (up) for complete 
855 standard ship-and- 
shore program. First 


Class throughout. 
$300 (up) for ship cruise, shore 
trips optional, Tourist Class. 


$ (up) for complete Tourist 
510 Class standard ship-and- 


shore program, 


SHORE EXCURSIONS 


3 options: (1) Buy shore excursions be- 
fore sailing or aboard ship, when and 
as you please. (2) Complete standard 
shore program, all First Class, $305. 
(3) Complete standard shore program, 
Tourist Class, $210. 


PORTS AND PLACES 


FUNCHAL + CASABLANCA « SPAIN 
GIBRALTAR - ALGIERS + PALMA + LA 
GOULETTE - VALETTA * MESSINA « ITALY 
JUGO-SLAVIA - GREECE « ISTANBUL « RHODES 
LARNACA ~- BEIRUT ~ PALESTINE + EGYPT 
MONACO ~- CHERBOURG - SOUTHAMPTON 


@ Study the different rates, options. See 
the deck plan, itinerary. Your agent, 
or any Canadian Pacific office in New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve 
land, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Washington, Montreal and 25 other 


gk 


= cities in United States and Canada. 


PANADIAN PACIFIC 
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Winter sunshine! In 
theland oftheorange, 
oleander and cactus 
giant! Desert charm! 
Seashore delights! 
For you! 


via 
e Luxe 


GOLDEN 


STATE 
LIMITED 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific 
No extra fare 


co ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


The Train That Challenges Comparison 


‘Best service yet!’ —“‘Hours 
quicker to Phoenix!’’—‘‘Low 
altitude comfort to San 
Diego, Coronado, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara!’’—these 
are the comments you'll 
hear in Observation, Club, 
Through Sleeping Cars and 
air-conditioned Diner. Only 
61 hours Chicago-LosAngeles. 


Morning and evening trains 
from Chicago. 
Stopover at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo.—a main line point. 

For detailed information, write 


L. M. ALLEN, V.P.and P. T. M. 
Rock Island Lines 
714 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Il 


fy ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OCF UNUSUAL SERVICE 





| student government. 


| irritable, 
| giving low grades. 


| cation, 
lost city jobs in the elections last spring. 


| Chicago fashion by a “Secret Four.” 





| until next 
| four communities served by Morton High 
School had no one to go to but President 


TIME 


EDUCATION | 


| “House Dicks” 


Burly, surly-mannered fellows slouched 


| in the corridors of a high school in Cicero, 
| Ill. last week. They rasped commands: 
| “Get along now! 
| sulted 


No loitering!” They in- 
jostled students 


even the most 


girls, 
fringed upon 
school regulation. 
“These dumb house dicks push us around 
like we’re convicts at Joliet.” 

Who were the “house dicks?” Teachers 


trivial 


_and pupils in J. Sterling Morton High 


School suspected they were political job- 
holders. For several years a few “guards” 
have patrolled the high school corridors, 
in which there is activity from 6:30 a. m. 
until 9 p. m. With 6,700 students jammed 
into a place big enough for only 4,000, 
Morton High School makes no attempt at 
But the number of 
guards was suddenly increased to some- 


| thing like 45 during the past few weeks. 


Students working their way through com- 
plained that they were ousted to make 
room for new job-holders. Teachers, who 


| have received only tax anticipation war- 


rants for pay since last Dec. 24, grew 
took it out on the pupils by 
Last week pupils and 
teachers alike rebelled. They charged 
that the “house dicks” were appointed, 
at $140 per month, by President Frank 
A. Svoboda of the Cicero Board of Edu- 
to compensate them for having 


Students charged also that the cafeteria 
manager had been ousted and replaced by 
the friend of a board member. The cafe- 
teria was straightway boycotted. The 
teachers went even further. They formed 
a protective association, 
They 
had handbills printed. The first, titled 
“Down With The Dicks,” urged the 


| students thus: 


“The next time a house dick snatches 
anything out of your hands, curses you, 
or makes any insulting remarks to your 
girl friend, get a gang of your pals and 
show the hoodlum that it is safer to be 
hustling beer for Capone. 

“The only supervision Morton High 
School needs is that given us by our 
regular teachers, as it always used to be.” 
The handbill went on to hint at misuse of 
$7,000 interest due teachers and $6,000 in 
receipts from night school tuition. 

Local townspeople threatened an in- 
vestigation. 
High School’s 


superintendent, joined in, 


Harry V. Church, Morton | 


who in- | 


Complained a student: | 


headed in true | 


| 





told about new jobs being created for | 


friends of board members. 
dency of the Cicero Board of Education 


is an elective office, not to be voted upon 
spring. Townspeople in the 


Svoboda, the man they were accusing. 
Last week, as the “house dicks” grew more 
mannerly under concerted pressure, he 
pooh-poohed all chargesas “political propa- 
ganda.” 
school needed disciplining, that the 40-odd 


| guards were really only 16 and that their 


number was to be reduced anyway this 
week. 


of family.” said President Svoboda. 


But the presi- | 


He said the overcrowded high | 


“The so-called hoodlums are men | 
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BROAD STREET 
“ik PHILADELPHIA 


- « at the Bellevue -Stratford — 
center of the important social and 
business life of the city. You will 
enjoy the fine atmosphere and 
perfect attendance of this world- 
renowned hotel—and will appre- 
ciate rates that are consistent 
with present times. 

Craupe H. Bennett, Gen. Mgr. 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


For complete relaxation, take the 
world’s “fair weather voyage’’ to 
fascinating South Africa, a land of 
romance, rugged beauty, sparkling 
sunshine! 

& 
Incomparable Victoria Falls— 
Zimbabwe’s mysterious ruins— 
Kimberley’s Valley of Diamonds— 
thedeep gold minesof Johannesburg 
—the majestic Drakensberg Moun- 
tains—the stalactited Cango Caves 
—the great Kruger Game Preserve 
—and the picturesque tribal life of 
the Bantu. 


South Africa is ideal for sightsee- 
ing, recreation, and a wonderful 
refreshing of mind and body. 


a 
The Carinthia’s world cruise (sail- 
ing January 7) will include South 
Africa, 
For full information address 


Thos. Cook & Son- Wagons-Lits Inc. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
or 
The American 
Express Company 
65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
or any office of Thos. 
Cook & Son-W agons- 
Lits Ime. or the 


American Express 
Company. 
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SCIENCE 


Marconi’s Parabola 


Luxury-loving Inventor Guglielmo Mar- 
coni left Rome for London last week with 





an ultra-short-wave radio kit in his bag- | 


gage, a query in his mind, and the inten- 
tion of showing his British 
friends his latest refinement of radio. 





scientific | 


The kit is virtually a duplicate of the | 


set which Inventor Marconi, who is a 
Papal Marchese as well as an Italian 
Senator, gave to the Pope. His Holiness 
now can radio-talk directly with his re- 
cently renovated summer home at Castel 
Gandolfo 14 miles away, and no one can 
listen in. Cost of operating the equip- 
ment is no more than the cost of keeping 
a 30-watt incandescent bulb alight. 

The significant part of the new Marconi | 
short-wave set is the transmitter-receiver. | 
This, he explained last week, consists of 
four vertical copper rods, curved and 


placed in such a way that they outline a | 


parabolic basin. A series of short copper | 
rods projects from each vertical rod. 

This set-up economizes the energy | 
thrown into the ultra short waves. Theo- 
retically those waves, which approach light 
waves in rapid brevity, should behave like 
light and travel only in straight lines. 
Theoretically such waves cannot bend 
around Earth’s circumference and thus 
serve to carry messages long distances. 
But Inventor Marconi has been communi- 
cating with them across 180 mi. Says he: 
“... For some reason... the waves | 
are deflected and travel further than they 
should according to theory.” 

- 

Radiogens 

Onions radiate electromagnetic waves. | 
Eyes; fingers, blood emit rays which kill | 
cells. As living things die, they produce | 
“necrobiotic” rays. All this several inves- 
tigators have demonstrated, and from | 
their demonstrations drawn a theory that 
all living matter radiates energy (Tre, | 
July 4, et ante). But how does this go on? | 
Cleveland’s ingenious Surgeon George | 
Washington Crile, who long has been 


studying the electronics of living things, | 


last week offered his theory to the Central 
Association of Science & Mathematics 
Teachers meeting in Cleveland. 

Every bit of protoplasm is loaded with 
multitudes of “hot points” or “radiogens” 
which produce the rays, according to him. 
Temperature of those points must be be- | 
tween 3,000° and 6,000° C. “If one could 
look into protoplasm with an eye capable 
of infinite magnification,” he elaborated, 
“one might expect to see the radiogens 
spaced like stars, as suns in infinite minia- 
ture.” The “inter-stellar” spaces absorb 
the intense heat of his radiogens, he rea- 
sons. The nucleus of his theoretic radio- 
gen “would theoretically be a molecule of 
ton.” Dr. Maria Takles, a Crile associate, 
igures four billion radiogens in a cubic | 
centimetre of muscle. 

The great importance of radiogens in 
Dr. Crile’s mind is that, if they really 
exist, they may explain how plants add 
oxygen & hydrogen to carbon dioxide to 
make sugar, how animals add oxygen to 
Sugar to form carbon dioxide—chemical 
factions which require access of consider- 
able energy. 


TIME 


The Spanish Main 
~ WITH 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
DECEMBER 16 AND FEBRUARY 25 
19 DAYS * $217.50 UP 
M. S. LAFAYETTE 


Wat Morgan and Lafitte would have 
said about this, we don’t know... but the 
idea of cruising the Spanish Main in a 
25,000-ton super-yacht elaborately equipped 
with showers, telephones and ice machines 
is one which (to judge by the bookings) 
appeals to many of our Best People. 

December 16th and February 25th are 
the days. On each of them, these fortunate 
ones will board the Lafayette and sail 
away (preferably in a snow-storm) for the 
bonny blue Caribbean ... just when the 
West Indies are basking in a sunlit and 
perfumed warmth, They'll be gone 19 days, 
and they'll live in the lap of luxury. 


The Lafayette might have been built 
for service in the tropics . . . roomy, airy, 


31 


BATH 


St. Thomas (Virgin Islands). Fort -de- 


France (Martinique). Brighton, Port of 


Spain (Trinidad). LaGuayra, Puerto Cabello 
(Venezuela). Willemstad (Curacao). Colon 


(Panama Canal Zone). Havana (Cuba). 


and a bath with practically every state- 
room on the ship. Each passenger will be 
served by well-trained, English-speaking 
stewards. Each will enjoy a cuisine such 
as no pirate king ever dreamed of. 

Think of eating the best French cooking 
at Port of Spain! Think of getting out the 
linen suitings again. Think of Havana, 
Fort-de-France, and La Guayra! Then 
think of the nearest travel agent, and 
phone him quickly. He'll make all the 
arrangements for you without charge. .. . 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


French Line 


2 MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES . .. 36 days.... 5S. S. De Grasse... Feb. 4th and March 15th 
NEW YEAR’S CRUISE TO BERMUDA ... 4 days... S.$. De Grasse... Dec. 30th... $50 up 





TIME 
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FASTER / 
Convenient Departures 
Splendid. Daily Service 


Four Famous TRAINS 
FROM NEW YORE 











Also: Two Daily from 
BOSTON DETROIT 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 






SIX FROM CHICAGO! 
FOUR FROM ST. LOUIS 


From various localities tn connection 
with: N. Y.N.H. & H.R.R. Penna. R.R. 
Big Four Michigan Central Wabash 


Ill. Central Chicago &E. Ill. LN. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 






























-- NOW-- 


The Supreme Travel Adventure 
at the Lowest Cost in History 





Including shore trips, visiting 140 
world-renowned cities and places 
You can actually circumnavigate the 
globe for as little as $290 per month—in 
the famous world-cruising S.S, PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON, specially chartered from 
the Dollar Steamship Lines. EASTWARD 
from New York February 4th; 137 days; 
37 countries and islands; 38,000 miles. 
One ship, one management throughout. 
Personally directed by James Boring. 
First class only. All staterooms outside. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
WINTER CRUISE 


53 days; first class; $590 to $1400; visiting 
21 ports in 12 countries and islands.Stopover 
opportunities in Near East and Europe. 


See your travel agent, any Dollar Line 


office, or send for Booklet H3 


JAMES BORING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
642 Fifth Avenue, New York 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


























CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


The Sign of the Cross (Paramount). 
Cecil Blount De Mille directed his first 
cinema, The Squaw Man, 19 years ago. 
Since then he has directed 56 more. A 
director of the old school, he has retained 
his taste for grandiloquent language, pre- 
tentious sets, casts of 1,000 or more. This 
picture, a vast conglomeration about the 


| Emperor Nero, Christian martyrs, Ro- 


man palaces, catacombs, lions yapping in 
the Circus, is a religious spectacle, like 
The King of Kings and The Ten Com- 
mandments,of the type De Mille likes best. 
Before starting it he said he had been 
waiting for ten years for the cinema to 
become a vehicle adequate for what he 
had in mind. Choosing Elissa Landi for 
the rdle of heroine, he said: . She 
combines mysticism and sex with the pure 
and wholesome. There is the depth of 
the ages in her eyes, today in her body and 
tomorrow in her spirit.” As is his custom, 
Director De Mille took his scenarists on 
a yachting party to prepare the script; 
used a megaphone, now almost obsolete in 
Hollywood, to harangue his extras whom 
he gets not from the studio casting office 
but from a list of his own. 


As usual, Director De Mille explained 
to his extras that they were not merely 
supernumeraries, they were actors. As 
usual, they overacted, “mugged” their 
meagre parts. 

From a company making a picture for 
him, Director De Mille demands strict at- 
tention during his frequent harangues. 
During the course of one such address 
while filming his latest piece, he sternly 
asked one female extra what she was 
whispering about. She said she was 
wondering when he would stop talking so 
she could get to lunch. Thereupon he 
took her to lunch. 

The story of The Sign of the Cross, in- 
cluded in the repertory of every stock 
company in England since it was first 
played in 1895, is obvious devotional 
melodrama. Nero (Charles Laughton) 
orders his lieutenant, Marcus Superbus 
(Fredric March), to clear Rome of Chris- 
tians. While doing so, Marcus falls in love 
with a Christian girl named Mercia (Elissa 
Landi). This makes the vicious Empress 
Poppaea (Claudette Colbert) jealous. 


| Marcus Superbus tries to persuade Mercia 


to become a pagan. He fails. Nero wants 
to forgive her for being a Christian but 
Poppaea, to save Marcus from what she 
considers a misalliance, refuses to allow 
it. Mercia goes to the lions first. Marcus 
follows her—not, as in the original story, 
because he has been converted, but for 
reasons of gallantry, which Director De 
Mille considered more affecting. As re- 
written by Paramount’s Scenarists Sidney 
Birchman and Waldemar Young, The 
Sign of the Cross is a Roman holiday 
of semi-civilized sentiment which is likely 
to redeem the $600,000 it cost, validate 


| Director De Mille’s dictum that no re- 


ligious cinema has ever failed. Typical 
shot: Christians in a dungeon, waiting to 


| be martyred, with a young and handsome 


female Christian under a beam of light in 
the centre. 





Call Her Savage (Fox) is a blatant 
and tasteless libel on the Amerind, notable 
only because its heroine is impersonated 
by Clara Bow, who retired from the 
cinema in 1931 after winning a suit against 
her secretary, Daisy De Boe. When, after 
retiring to a Nevada ranch and marrying 
Actor Rex Bell, Cinemactress Bow an- 
nounced last summer that she would re- 
sume acting, producers were dubious, They 
felt that Miss De Boe’s revelations about 
Miss Bow’s private affairs might have jn- 
jured her popularity. Having decided to 
take a chance, Fox did more. It chose as 
a vehicle for Cinemactress Bow a story as 
crude as possible, Author Tiffany Thayer's 
Call Her Savage. As the heroine of this 
opus, Miss Bow is called upon to show the 





Ciara Bow 


She whips a rattlesnake, flays a half-breed, 
marries a libertine... . 


sexual glamour for which she is celebrated 
by beating a rattlesnake to death with a 
horse-whip, flaying a half-breed Indian, 
marrying a libertine (Monroe Owsley) and 
knocking him unconscious, blacking the 
eye of her husband’s mistress (Thelma 
Todd), practicing prostitution, boxing the 
ears of her second fiancé (Anthony Jewitt) 
and punching a horse in the stomach. The 
only explanation for her behavior lies in 
the fact that she is not, as she supposes, 
the daughter of a Texas railroad million- 
aire (Willard Robertson) but the bastard 
offspring of his wife (Estelle Taylor) and 
a yodeling Indian chief named Ronasa. 
Monroe Owsley, who has been a cinema 
cad so often that his last name sounds like 
a pun, tries hard to be an oily villain but 
his part, like everything else in the story, 
is cheaply invented and implausible. The 
only redeeming feature of Call Her Savage 
is Miss Bow’s_ performance. Looking 
slightly more blowzy than she did in the 
days when she played flapper parts im 
silent cinema, she shows with enthusiastic 
violence and a flat, tough Brooklyn accent 
what such flappers can turn out to be when 
they grow up. Typical shot: Nasa (Clara 
Bow), insulted in a café, hurling a plate 
with one hand and striking a waiter with 
the other. Confessed Actress Bow when 
she arrived in Manhattan last week: “I'm 
getting older, and hot-cha doesnt pay. 


_—— 


The Half Naked Truth (RKO). Lee 
Tracy: “A row of farmers is a circus mans 
rosary. . . . Never give a sucker an even 
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IT’S A SIX 


WITH FLOATING 
POWER 


TIME 


WILL THIS BE AMERICA'S NEXT 
NUMBER ONE CAR ? 


Evverybody’s talking about the new Plymouth Six 


aad two weeks ago, Walter P. Chrysler 
announced the new Plymouth Six. 
Only two weeks... but wherever you 
go...in hotels, on trains, in theatre 
lobbies, you hear people say: “Walter 
P. Chrysler’s headed for the top.” 
You hear: “The new Plymouth Six 
sa coming best-seller. It looks like 
America’s next Number One Car.” 
Clearly, Walter P. Chrysler and his 
engineers knew what the public wanted. 
They knew that the combination of a 


six-cylinder engine with Patented 
Floating Power was unbeatable. 

They knew that Americans hate to 
be squeezed in... so they built a 
big, roomy car. They realized we all 
want a car that travels fast... that’s 
thrilling to drive! 

They made it safer than others— 
with safety - steel bodies, hydraulic 
brakes, safety-glass windshields. They 
found new economy of gas...oil...tires 
... upkeep. And, last but not least, they 


designed a low-priced car without that 
“low-priced look”?' 

No wonder Walter P. Chrysler wants 
your answer to the intriguing ques- 
tion: “Will the new Plymouth be 
America’s next Number One Car?” 


IT’S A SIX AT $60 LESS THAN LAST YEAR 
Business Coupe $495, Rumble Seat Coupe 
$545, Four-Door Sedan $575, Convertible 
Coupe $595, all prices f.o.b. factory. Conve- 
nient time payments. Optional— Automatic 
clutch $8, Duplate Safety Plate Glass Win- 


dows— Coupe $10, Sedan $16.50. 


THE PLYMOUTH SIX IS SOLD BY 7,232 DESOTO, DODGE AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 





“What You See, You Get—With Filmo.”* The famous Filmo 
70-D Camera—of startling simplicity but versatile as any 
professional cameraman could wish. In Sesamee-locked 
Mayfair case, $245 and up. Other Filmos $92 and up. 

Filmo Projectors, $135 up. Tax paid. 


Dad decided that only 
the finest would do 


NLY once does baby learn to walk, only 

once will Junior have a sixth birthday, 
only once can we take movies of each trip, each 
vacation. The moment is too precious to lose. 
We must have the movie camera that’s always 
dependable, and always able to catch the movie, 
whatever the photographic condition. That’s 
why I decided on a Filmo.” 


Thus does Dad explain his choice of the 
family’s Christmas gift. And it is a wise choice. 
Bell & Howell, maker of Filmo, years ago intro- 
duced personal movies, giving them the excel- 
lence and the versatility for which Bell & Howell 
professional movie making equipment is so fa- 
mous. Go where you will, you'll find Filmo the 
choice of knowing movie-makers, sportsmen, 
explorers, statesmen and royalty. These people, 
who demand the best, logically select Filmo. 

And you too can have a Filmo Camera and 
Projector this Christmas. Go to your dealer's 
today for a demonstration of their marvelous 
simplicity, their jewel-like precision, their ob- 
vious sturdiness and longevity. Or write direct 
to Bell & Howell for literature. 


Filmo Cameras and Projectors use Eastman 16 mm. 
Safety Film in the yellow box, obtainable anywhere, 
and are licensed by Eastman Kodak Company for 
taking and showing Kodacolor movies in full color. 


“BELL & HOWELL -s. 


FILMO 


Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
New York + Hollywood + London (B & H Co., Ltd.) 
Established 1907 


BELL & HOWELLCO., 1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklet ‘What You See 
You Get.” 


Name......-- 

Address...... 

City... . — 

PROFESSIONAL RESULTS WITH 
AMATEUR EASE 


TIME 


| break, ‘cause it’s dog eat dog all along the | 

| line. . For every kid that’s born with | 
a dollar there’s twins born on the other | 
side of the street aiming to take it away | 
from him. . . . So the only way to make | 
a ten strike is to strike up the band... . 
Anyway, what the heck, it’s 


a lot of fun. | 


Lupe Velez: “Ha! So you are jealous of | 
me!” 

This will give some idea of the conver- 
sation in The Half Naked Truth. It is | 
romance between a circus spieler (Tracy) 
and a cooch dancer (Velez) made funny | 
by the way the dialog, by Bartlett Cor- 
mack and Corey Ford, and Gregory La 
Cava’s direction favor the eccentricities 
of Tracy and Velez. Vaguely derived from | 
incidents in the life of famed Publicist | 
Harry Reichenbach, the story rambles 
about in the noisy manner of such carnival 
anecdotes. The spieler blackmails a pro- 
ducer (Frank Morgan), puts a lion in the 
cooch dancer’s hotel room. Ballyhooed 
into being a musical comedy star, she goes 
back to cooch dancing when the spieler 
publicizes another carnival wench in con- 
nection with a nudist colony. Possibly be- 
cause preview audiences were so enthusi- 
astic about The Half Naked Truth, RKO 
last fortnight ceased bickering with Cine- 
mactor Tracy about his salary, which was 
withheld when he frequently failed to ap- 
pear on the set. Terms of the agreement: 
$1,750, half of the salary due Cinemactor 
Tracy to be paid immediately, half when 
he has made his next picture for RKO. 


Ay 


Prosperity (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). If 
you took any comic strip joke about a 
mother-in-law, multiplied it by two, added 
a bank failure, four platitudes about the 
silver lining, and a vaudeville fox terrier 
you would have all the ingredients of 
Prosperity except the one which makes 
it human and amusing. This ingredient is | 





Marie Dressler, who always impersonates 
grunting, sympathetic, noisy, witty, vio- 
lent, immensely courageous old ladies but 
somehow manages to do it with enough 
vitality to make them seem alive. This 
time she is Maggie Warren, a grizzled 
widow who runs her husband’s bank until 
the day her son gets married, when she 
turns over the reins to him. His mother- 
in-law is a Mrs. Praskins (Polly Moran) 
who is all that Maggie Warren is not. 
Lizzie Praskins has the face, manners and 
characteristics of a rat and she starts a 
run on the Warren bank by squeaking for 
her money out of a desire to be trouble- 
some. The run is disastrous because 
young John Warren has been so stupid as 


| to lend the bank’s best bonds to parties 


who do not wish to give them back. All 
this reduces Maggie Warren to noble pen- 


| ury. She sells her house and furnishings. 
| goes with her dog, Mutt, to board at Mrs. 
| Praskins’. 
| she makes the gesture of committing sui- 


When humiliated into leaving 


cide so that her life insurance will enable | 
the bank to reopen. Wobbling her jaw, 


| protruding her underlip and narrowing her 


eyes, Marie Dressler somehow makes the 
crude fable (written by Sylvia Thalberg, 
sister of MGM’s Production Chief Irving 


Thalberg) laughable and interesting. Most | 


vulgar shot: Maggie Warren finding out 


that the bottle ‘rom which she 


tained something else. 


has been | 
gulping what she thought was poison, con- | 
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Want a first-hand tip on Men's Styles? 
Play the little game of ‘Fashion Ob. 
server.” Notice how many men are 
wearing Watch Chains these days— 
and how often that chain is a sizable 
and substantial one. Yes, the BIG 
Chain is back! It’s being worn by 
well-dressed men in all walks of life 
and of all ages. See Simmons’ hand. 
some new BIG-Chain models at you 
jewelers before you buy Christmas 
Gifts for the men on your list, 
Simmons you know, has been creating 
Watch Chain Stylessincethe days when 
a coach called for 2 to 4 horsepow. 
er” instead of 60 or 80—and every 
well-dressed man wore a BIG Chain! 


R. F. SIMMONS CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


Si MMONS 
iY) Watch Chain 


The Swivel says it’s a Simmons 


No.34861. Three Color gold filled Waldemar. $7.0 


SOUTH 


SEAS & 
“ORIENTAL 


FIRST VOYAGE 
-.@ Great New Liner 
the lure of 20 ports 

. the wonders of 14 
lands! At an attrac 
tively low cost, a 25,000 
mile itinerary, starred 
by direct calls at Port 
Moresby and Bali. .op- 
tional to Angkor Wot. 


Sails from NEW YORK... . 
from SAN FRANCISCO .... 
from LOS ANGELES . 


W FARES__----~-~-~-~ 
from New York, $1585 up 
from California, $1250 up 


January 12 
January 27 
. January 28 


Make reservations now at any agency Of ++ 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
MATSON LINE 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE PORTLAND 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Son 

In Bridgeport, Conn., police charged 
Harry Goldberger, 35, with being the hit- 
&-run driver of a motor truck which 
killed his father, Kalman Goldberger, 7o. 
Father Goldberger, unable to read or 
write, had charged his sons in Superior 
Court with inducing him to sign a paper 
transferring to them his prosperous prod- 
uce business. The Court ordered the sons 
to pay him $1,000 at once, $40 monthly 
for the remainder of his life. 

—— + 

Slump 

In Detroit, Negro Robert Harris, mem- 
ber of the Order of Islam (religious so- 
ciety), was arraigned on a first degree mur- 
der charge of killing Negro James J. Smith 
with a knife and automobile axle. Said 
he: “I killed this man with the crucifixion, 
because it was crucifixion time. I said 
‘Ali-ker-slump,’ and he fell dead.” 


Baths art 


In Johannesburg, South Africa, a Scotch 
goldniner saved the sediment of his baths 
for 20 years. When he panned the accu- 
mulation from 20 years’ baths, he had 20 
ounces of pure gold, worth almost $500. 


Test 5 a 


In Marseilles, France, to test his 
friends, Leon Barat invited them to his 
funeral, lay stiffly in his coffin while they 
talked about him. When he rose to thank 
them for their good opinions, one friend 
collapsed with heart trouble, died soon 
afterward. The widow sued Leon Barat 
for damages. 


Jail 

In Freehold, N. J., Joseph J. Schwark, 
new Democratic warden, reported to 
Harold Height, new Democratic sheriff, 
on disconcerting conditions in the Mon- 
mouth County jail. Of the go prisoners, 
35 had electric cookers, sauce pans, broil- 
ers, cutlery & napery in their cells. They 
all entertained guests at any hour of day 
or night, kept late hours, gave parties at 
whim. Prisoners George Parker, Elijah 
Thompson, John Leddy, Charles High, 
John Walling were absent. (Later the 
night keeper found Parker who “when we 
counted them in the cells, was in the 
kitchen. When we counted them in the 
kitchen, Parker was in his cell. So of 
course we couldn’t count him. He heard 
we were looking for him, so he introduced 
himself.”) Present were Charles Willis 
and John Long whose records Warden 
Schwark could find nowhere, They in- 
sisted they had a perfect right to stay in 
jail, Said Isaac Woolley, old Republican 
warden, “That new crowd up there at the 
jail don’t know how to read the records.” 


Tuner 


_In Amherst township near Buffalo, Po- 
lice Chief Evans saw William J. Klute, 
whom he had long wanted on charges of 
tobbery, in a newsreel tuning up one of 
the late William Wrigley’s motorboats. He 
wited Manhattan police to arrest Tuner 
Klute, went & got him. 





TIME 


3 


WORRIED ? fget your toubles 


jova while. Come on oul and tave some tun 


T’S A penny-wise plan to push yourself 
to the limit when keen, fresh energy is 
more than ever demanded. Be sensible. Take 
a dose of rest and play and sunshine now, 
before it’s too late. 
Get clear away from worry for a while 
this winter. Let Southern California’s winter 
sun bake out the poisons of fatigue. 


More to Enjoy — Less to Pay 


Just 2% days from most of America are: 
Crystal lakes in towering, pine-clad moun- 
tains. Sun-drenched beaches and gay pleas- 
ure-islands. Smart desert resorts. Golf, polo, 
tennis, deep-sea fishing, yachting and every 
sport. Joyous Hollywood nights, with film 
stars sharing your fun. Ancient Spanish 
Missions, orange groves, palms and sub- 
tropical gardens. Glamorous Old Mexico 
just to the south. Big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles centers this 
playground - of - the- 
world. Close by are 
Pasadena, Santa Mon- 
ica, Long Beach, Bev- 
erly Hills, Glendale, 

Pomona and scores 
of other charming, 
famous resort cities. 


Give yourself this 
glorious experience 
you'll remember as 
long as you live! 
Here you escape 
the “peak prices” nec- 
essary in one-season 
resorts. Costs, nor- 
mally about 16% un- 
der U.S. average, have 
now been still further drastically reduced! 


FREE— New 72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever published 
... just off the press... 72 pages, 150 inter- 
esting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes, itemized costs and day- 
by-day detaiis of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free copy. 
Or for further unbiased, authoritative infor- 
mation, write us your own questions about a 
Southern California vacation. 





Come to California for a glorious vaca- 

tion. Advise anyone not to come here 

seeking employment lest he be disap- 

pointed; but for the tourist, the attrac- 
|_tions are unlimited. 


Part of U.S. Fleet, with its 31,000 officers and men, at home 
off Long Beach. Visitors are welcomed aboard the huge war- 


—_Ninler 


SOUTHERN 


a 
Dept. 12-W, 1151 So. 


Send me free illustrated book giving complete details (including costs) of a 


Southern California vacation. Also send fr 


C) Los Angeles [1] Kern [) Orange [ 


Name 


ships and airplane carriers every Saturday, Sunday and holiday. 


COSTS ARE LOWER THAN EVER IN 


CALIFORNIA 


Club of Southern California, Ltd., 


Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


booklets about counties checked. 


] Riverside €) Santa Barbara [) San Diego 





Battleships in searchlight drill 


- _ State " -_ 
t Your Nime and Address) 








7c PARKER 
GAMES 


AND PUZZLES 


THE NEW 4-HANDED 
PARTNERSHIP GAME 


Here we have what you Camelot players have 
been asking for—a Four-handed Game of 
Camelot! An exciting, fun-making partnership 
game—great for parties! Price, $2 and $5. 


REGULAR CAMELOT: Editions from $1 up—Espe- 
cially recommended Castle Set, with Ivoroid Pieces, 
$5, and Popular Edition, $1.50. 


AT DEALERS’ or by mail from Salem 


The game hit of the season! Laugh | 


when the judge fines your opponents 
for speeding! Then try to “burn up the 
road” yourself and see what happens! 


A riot of fast fun and merry excitement until 
the last play! For adults and young people— 
2, 3, or 4 players and any number of back-seat 


drivers. Price $1.25 — Red Edition, $1.50. 
ATIDEALERS’ or by mail 


Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Ping-Pong, 
Pollyanna, Rumba, Quoitennis, Derby-Day, 
Touring, Pegity and Military-Pegity, 
Rook, PIT, Zig-Zag, Inverto, etc. 


‘*The Standard of Excellence in Games”’ 
barker Biothers’ 
PASTIME 


PICTURE PUZZLES 


Parker Brothers’ Pastime 
Picture Puzzles are the 
original and most finely made 
Jig-Saw puzzles in the world. 
Beautiful, richly colored sub- 
jects. A wonderful amuse- 
ment and mind rest. 
Price, $1 to $20. 

De-Luxe Pastime Puzzles 
—The Aristocrat of all Jig- 
Saw Puzzles. 

Price, $2 and up. 


Write for Illustrated Circular Today 











TIME 
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RE LTE ON 


Hounds & Heaven 

Some 1,200 years ago lived a stout 
Bishop of Liége named Hubert. A mighty 
hunter was he, whose horn would sound 
right valiantly through the Forest of 
Ardennes. After his death Hubert was 
sainted; he had traditionally been con- 
verted on a Good Friday when, hunting, 
he saw a miraculous stag with a shining 





He would get rid of him by taking a 
potshot at him at the first opportunity, 

“The hounds need no blessing. . , , 
These people are only playing. And the 
priest, too, is only playing. But he js 
playing with a solemn thing, his priestly 
power. His blessing becomes a mockery.” 


That hound-blessing might be a germ 
of virulent controversy seemed further 


Acme 


DEAN BRATENAHL & FoxHOUNDS 


They are only playing? 


crucifix between its antlers. A patron of 
hunters, St. Hubert may be invoked in 
cases of hydrophobia. 

In Europe it is now customary to bless 
the hounds before the season’s first hunt, 
often on St. Hubert’s feast-day, Nov. 3. 
Not many U. S. Hunts have adopted the 
practice. This autumn the Washingto. 
Riding & Hunt Club got as blesser Very 
Rev. George Carl Fitch Bratenahl, the 
tall, bespectacled, scholarly Episcopal 
dean who spends most of his time over- 
seeing the building of Washington Cathe- 
dral (Time, May 9). Dean Bratenahl put 
on full vestments, was photographed giv- 
ing the Church’s solemn benediction to the 
yapping, scrambling hounds. Prayed he: 
“Brethren, we are gathered here to ask the 
blessing of our Heavenly Father upon the 
Riding & Hunt Club and upon all living 
creatures belonging thereto. . . . Grant, we 
beseech Thee, O Almighty God, to these 
creatures of Thy bounty the shelter of 
Thy protection. .. .” 

Was Dean Bratenahl debasing the cloth? 
Was he making mockery of a solemn 
thing? A Cleveland churchman soon arose 
so to accuse him. In a Sunday sermon 
Rev. Howard Harper of Grace Episcopal 
Church, South, pointed out that the Angli- 
can clergy first took up blessing the 
hounds because foxes were a menace to 
the countryside. “The fox is not a pest 
any longer,” said Mr. Harper. “If a fox 
should cause a modern farmer trouble, 
the farmer would not assemble his friends 
and his neighbors, equip them with horns 
and red coats and ask them to ride to 
hounds in quest of the offending animal. 


apparent last week. In The Churchman 
(Episcopal) was a letter from one Eunice 
Barrows, who said: ‘Serious-minded 
people of today .. . cannot have much 
respect for a clergyman who in his priestly 
robes goes into a cornfield to give the 
church’s blessing on a hundred dogs who 
will soon harry a poor, innocent animal 
into a death of torture.” 

Here the controversialists missed a 
point. The hounds Dean Bratenahl 
blessed scrambled off not after a fox but 
after a little scent bag in a drag hunt. 

oe Caen 


Sign Man 
DEATH IS ON YOUR TRACK 
WHERE WILL YOU BE IN 
ETERNITY? 
Such admonitions are familiar to motor- 
ists in the East and South, especially in 


North Carolina and Virginia. Not every 
one knows that they are mostly the work 
of one man, Ashby W. Hardy of Peters- 
burg, Va. Traveling roads as far north 
as Massachusetts, Sign Man Hardy re 
ceived no outside aid, financial or physical. 
Some of his thousands of signs—biblical 
texts and dour injunctions—he painted on 
board or metal sheets at home, nailed to 
roadside fences and trees. Others he 
whitewashed directly on jutting rocks, tin 
roofs, barns, sheds. 

Last week it became known that ill 
health had forced Sign Man Hardy to 
give up. In his home State now there are 
few signs left. Virginia passed an antl 
billboard law under which all signs savé 
official markers were removed from 
within highway rights of way. 
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AND WIN IT WITH SPUD 


When it’s play . . . like shooting pool . . . 





smoking is a big part of the pleasure. And 
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when it’s work . . . like shooting newsreels 
... smoking is a stimulation and a stand-by! 


Churchman . iii So, work or play, you'll want to shoot 
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NEW MODELS 


CONSORT—for kitchen or bathroom wall. 
Chrome metal case with moulded front in 
green, ivory, or white. 5%" across. $4.75. 


NEW PRICES 


DUKE —a clever little clock for desk or 
dressing-table. 4%," high. Gleaming black 
case and gold-plated trim. Only $3.95. 


Right on time for 


CHRISTMAS! 


CuristMAs lists are long and budg- 
ets short. But good taste forbids 
gifts that look “cheap.” What to do? 

You'll find two easy answers at the 
top of this column. Genuine Tele- 
chron Clocks never sold for so little 
before. They’re made to traditional 
Telechron standards. They’re worthy 
of your closest friend or richest uncle. 

Telechron, of course, is the pio- 
neer self-starting, synchronous electric 
clock. Plugged into an A.C. electric 
outlet, it teams with the Telechron 
Master Clock in the power house to 
deliver true time to any one who 
needs it—and who doesn’t? 

Christmas is just around the cor- 
ner. So is a Telechron dealer. He 
has a richly varied stock, priced from 
$3.95 to $17.50. 

The Revere Clock Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures strike 
and chime clocks with Telechron 
motors, priced from $21.50 to $660. 


WARREN TELECHRON CO., Ashland, Mass. 
THE REVERE CLOCK CO., Cincinnati, O. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 





TIME 
AERONAUTICS 


275 Mi. 

From Atlanta to Jacksonville... . 
From San Diego to Los Angeles... . 
From St. Louis to Tulsa. . . . From Cin- 
cinnati to Chicago. Those would be aver- 
age flights for U. S. airline passengers, 
according to figures released last week by 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment found that 164.500 passengers 
carried in the third quarter of the year 
made trips averaging 275 mi. Average for 
last year: 229 mi. 


Girl v. Tomcat 

Every Thanksgiving Day in Manhattan, 
R. H. Macy & Co. stages a parade of huge 
comic balloons designed by Tony Sarg. 
When the procession ends the balloons 
are released. Cash prizes are paid for their 
return. But after famed Clarence Cham- 
berlin snared a yellow-&-black dragon on 
the wingtip of his plane last year and 
collected $25, Macy’s announced that 
aviators in flight were disqualified as bal- 
loon-hunters. 

Last week, when the enormous helium- 
filled alligator, pig, drum-major, etc., etc., 
were drifting foolishly over Manhattan 
and Long Island, a student flyer named 
Annette Gibson, 22, carrying Instructor 
Hugh Copeland as passenger, steered her 
cabin monoplane for a near view. Pres- 
ently she found herself face to face with 
a 60-ft. striped tomcat. Yielding to im- 
pulse, Miss Gibson plowed into the bag. 
The punctured fabric wrapped itself about 
the wing, put the plane into a spin. Miss 
Gibson cut off the ignition, saw the roof- 
tops of Queens gyrating toward her. Then 
Instructor Copeland seized her shoulder, 
yelled, “Get out!” 

Miss Gibson climbed over the back of 
the pilot’s seat while the instructor eased 
down into it. In doing so she was whirled 
against the cabin door, which flew open. 
Her foot caught in a safety strap, saved 
her. Pilot Copeland pulled the plane 
safely out of the spin about 100 ft. above 
the chimney tops—so low that 700 persons 
telephoned a crash alarm to police. 


%> 
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Ringling of the Air 

Slumped in his Manhattan apartment 
one early morning last week Ivan Rhuele 
Gates said to his wife: “I think I'll jump 
out of the window.” His wife ran to him, 
clutched his waist, pleaded with him to 
listen. Brawny Ivan Gates ignored her, 
walked to the window, climbed upon the 
sill and—nearly dragging his small wife 
with him—jumped. Thus, dismally, died 
“Van” Gates, 42, Ringling of the flying 
circus era. Frustrated by the boom of 
commercial aviation, Van Gates had lost 
his money, his health. Few weeks ago he 
was operating “museums” on Broadway 
and at Coney Island where indigent artists 
exhibited paintings of nudes for 15¢ ad- 
mission. 

With typical extravagance Gates used 
to say that “more than 1,200,000 Ameri- 
cans took their first flights in Gates ships.” 
Probably less exaggerated is the estimate 


SEGAL one piece RAZOR 
with § SUPER-KEEN BLADES 


will make him FACE HAPPY 


The only Radical improvement in Double-Edge 
Safety Razors since they were first invented. 
Give him this Miracle Shaving Combination and 
watch the glow on his face every time he shaves, 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send yous 
SEGAL ONE PIECE RAZOR With 5 SEGAL SUPER-KEEN 
BLADES in a leather case for $1.00 postpaid —on 
money-back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES... 5 for 38c... 10 for 75¢ 


SEGAL SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
270D Broadway ° e New York City 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


YULETIDE? 


Yuletide, and the great yule log that formerly 
was an important part of its ceremony, are 
among our oldest traditions, 

The history of the word yule is dimmed a little 
by the mists of time. But we know that its Medi 
eval English form was yol, from still older Anglo- 
Saxon géol, and that it is akin to Icelandic jol, 
the midwinter feast (going back to heathen 
times). This word jol may also be the ancestor of 
jolly. So “Yuletide” from the beginning, perhaps, 
meant “a jolly time,” as it still does, although 
now in its special Christmas significance. There 
are thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” —The Merriam-Webster 


In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 biographical e- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. lis 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question 
answerer on all subjects. 
See It at Your Bookstore 
Remember: A Merriam 
Webster appears on the 
cover of every dictionary 
for which G, & C. Mer 
riam Company is editori- 
ally responsible. 
Send for Free Book- 
let of Word Stories 
An unusually interesting 
illustrated booklet sent 
free on request. 
= ae MAIL THE COUPON 
Cn ee a nae ee 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me your free booklet ‘Interesting Origins 
of English Words” and full information about Websters 
New International Dictionary. (Time 12-32) 


Name ae ¥v | 





Street and Number 


| City... saaliliatas = State. 
Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company er 
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HIS accident could have been pre- 

vented. It’s too late now to think of 
the few simple precautions that would 
have made it impossible. 

Though the workman receives com- 
pensation through the insurance car- 
ried by his employer, in a broad sense 
there is no adequate compensation for 
serious injury. 

On humanitarian grounds alone ac- 
cident prevention pays rich dividends. 
Ithappens that when policyholders of 
a mutual casualty insurance company 
interest themselves in prevention of 
accidents, a very practical result fol- 


lows in the form of actual cash divi- 


dends returned to the policyholders, 


reducing the net cost of their insurance. 

This aspect of the mutual plan of in- 
surance operates whether the risk be 
workmen’s compensation, automobile 
insurance, burglary and theft or any of 


the other casualty forms. 


TIME 


Q LATE!E 


Mutual companies strive constantly 
to assist their policyholders in acci- 
dent prevention. It has been a cardinal 
principle of mutual insurance since its 
founding in 1752, to reduce the cost of 
the insurance to the policyholder by 
reducing the losses. It is a matter of 
record that millions of mutual policy- 
holders, corporations and individuals, 
have saved a substantial part of their 
premiums year after year. 

Every employer, every car or home 
owner should know the principles of 
the mutual plan. An interesting and 
valuable booklet will be sent free on 


request. Address the National Associa- 


FORMS OF CASUALTY RISKS 
COVERED BY MUTUAL POLICIES 
Accident + Automobile (all forms) 
Fidelity 


Liability (all forms) + Plate Glass 


Burglary and Theft - 


Property Damage + Workmen’s Compensation 


tion of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
Room 2100A, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
MUTUAL FACTS 

Mutual insurance, founded in 1752, offers the 
policyholder all of the privileges and protec- 
tion enjoyed by a policyholder in other types 
of insurance carriers, plus the additional rights 
of a direct voice in the management of the 
company and a share in its prosperity. Mutual 
policyholders have fo. many years received 
dividends which reduce the net cost of their 
insurance. The National Association compa- 
nies have returned over $103,000,000 in divi- 
dends in the past ten years, including substan- 
tial dividends for 1930 and 1931. These legal 
reserve mutual companies have over $105,- 


000,000 of cash assets. 


Leading Veneer Company 
Mutually Insured 
The Birds Eye Veneer Company of Escanaba, 
Michigan, has been insured on both its com- 
pensation and automobile risks, in a mutual 
company for many years. Thousands of plants 
in the lumber and associated industries are 


mutually protected. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


An 


American 


‘£) 


Institution 


These Old Line, Legal Reserve, Mutual Companies are Members of Nationa Association or Mutuat Casuarty Companies and American Mutuat ALLIANce 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., of Illinois, 
New York City 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis. 

Central Mutual Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
New York City 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N, Y. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., New York City 

Texas FE mployers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas 
U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass. 


Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, New York 
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States during his quarter-century of barn- 
storming with Gates’s Flying Circus. Many 
a youngster still in his ‘teens may remem- 
ber the flashy posters screaming about the 
“Spine Chilling, Nerve Tingling” feats of 
Gates’s “Airdevils” to be seen at the fair 
grounds, the race track, a certain cow pas- 
ture, or whatever passed for a flying field. 


Born in Rockford, Minn., Van Gates 
was an automobile salesman and oc- 
casional racer in San Francisco in 1910, 
when he saw the French Aeronaut Louis 
Paulhan thrilling crowds at Tanforan 
Track. He decided there was money to 
be made in exhibition flying. For $2,000 
he picked up a flimsy biplane built by a 
Kansas City doctor, took a Swiss aviator 
as partner. The Swiss looked once, briefly, 
at the biplane and vanished. Rather than 
see the machine rot on its wheels, Gates 
started the engine one day, mounted the 
rickety seat, started taxiing about the 
field just for the fun of “grass-cutting.” 
To his astonishment the plane rose some 
20 ft. Hastily Gates shoved a lever, landed 
with a bang. On the strength of that 
maiden flight, Gates booked himself for a 
number of engagements as an aviator. Per- 
haps fortunately, a taxicab accident put 
him on crutches and he was forced to seek 
a substitute. He found Didier Masson, 
Paulhan’s mechanic. Thus Gates became a 
showman, a réle to which he took natu- 
rally. In the next 20 years he logged only 
600 hr. at the controls. 


As years rolled by Showman Gates built 
up a substantial troupe. Names like Silas 
Christofferson, Lincoln Beachey, Art 
Smith, Katherine Stinson appeared on his 
flamboyant handbills. In early days he 
netted perhaps $2,000 merely for a 1o- 
minute flight above the fair grounds, and 
not always did his patched-up planes stay 
up’ ten minutes. Later it was stunting, 
wing-walking, plane-to-plane jumps, stand- 
ing on looping planes, that brought in gate 
receipts. 

One of Van Gates’s performers was 
Clyde Pangborn who flew around the world 
last year and got into trouble with 
Japanese authorities for taking photo- 
graphs over forbidden area. Said “Cy” 
Caldwell, associate editor of Aero Digest: 
“ . . If Ivan had been on the job, Clyde 
not only could have taken the pictures but 
Ivan would have charged the Mikado $10 
for looking at them and sold him a snap- 
shot of himself and a bag of peanuts for 
$1 more.” 


TIME 


Pinto Bros. 


There was frost in the air last week but 
spring in the heart of Luigi Pinto, fruit 
dealer of No. 1827 South 16th St., Phila- 
delphia. His three boys, Salvatore, 27; 
Angelo, 24; Biagio, 20, the apples of his 
fruit dealer’s eye, were holding their first 
joint art exhibition at Philadelphia’s swank 
Mellon Galleries. The exhibition opened 





Wide World 
ARGYROL Tycoon BARNES 
He made a fruit dealer glad. 


with an announcement for which most 
modern artists would give four sound 
teeth: four of the Pinto Brothers’ paint- 
ings have been sold to Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes, the Argyrol tycoon with the big 
modern art museum in Merion, Pa. Even 
better, the almost legendary Dr. Barnes 
has written the foreword to the Pintos’ 
catalog, an honor he has conferred only 
once before and then upon Giorgio de 
Chirico. His Pinto purchases were Salva- 
tore’s “Beach Group” and “Beach Scene”; 
Angelo’s “Landscape with Crucifix”; 
Biagio’s “Landscape in Vence.” His pur- 
chases were allowed to remain in the exhi- 
bition instead of being whisked away to 
his mysterious museum. 

Albert Barnes won a scholarship at the 


This is the famous Holland-America Flagship's first visit 


to the Mediterranean. 


Her luxurious appointments and an 


unusual itinerary make this the outstanding travel event of 1933. 
Inquiries and bookings may be made at your own travel agent 
or the American Express Co., Frank C. Clark, or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


24 State Street, New York and in all principal cities 


FIRST CLASS $%575up 
TOURIST CLASS $295 up 
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University of Pennsylvania and worked his 
way through college as a semi-professional 
baseball player. He won his M.D. degree, 
saved enough money to go to Heidelberg 
where he helped pay his tuition as a sing. 
ing waiter in a Braiikeller. He was always 
more interested in chemistry than medi- 
cine. Back in the U. S. he stewed up some- 
thing on the future Mrs. Barnes’s kitchen 
range. It was Argyrol, the silver com- 
pound that serves many purposes of silver 
nitrate without its burn. 

By the laws of most States, silver 
nitrate, Argyrol, or some other silver salt 
must be put in the eyes of newborn babes 
to disinfect the mucous membrane, pre- 
vent blindness. Its manufacture is very 
simple. For years Dr. Barnes turned out 
the world’s supply of genuine Argyrol in 
a little ramshackle factory which had just 
eight employes: five white women, three 
colored men. He never employed more 
than 20 people. Argyrol leaves the factory 
in the form of minute crystals. Little 
drops of water, little grains of Argyrol, 
made the mighty Dr. Barnes (six ft. high, 
200 lb.) a multi-millionaire. In 1929 he 
sold his Argyrol rights to Zonite Products 
Corp. for more millions. He can devote 
his entire time to his hobby, modern art. 


In the Philadelphia suburb of Merion 
he has built (behind a 10-ft: spite fence) 
a French Renaissance chateau that con- 
tains the greatest collection of modern art 
in the U. S., one of the greatest in the 
world. Dr. Barnes is no rich dunce witha 
fondness for pretty pictures. To occupy 
the spare time of his little factory staff he 
gave a course of lectures, assisted by his 
friend, Philosopher John Dewey. Since 
Artist William Glackens first got him 
interested in painting, he has traveled 
widely, read voraciously. His book The 
Art- in Painting is a standard work on 
modern art. Dealers fear and respect him 
Dr. Barnes can make the reputation of any 
artist by buying his work. 

Albert C. Barnes’s desire to help human- 
ity is constantly checked by his ungovern- 
able temper. He established the Barnes 
Foundation with an endowment of $6,000.- 
000 to give lectures, teach esthetics and 
art appreciation, then quarreled with al- 
most everybody connected with it. When 
Merion realtors started a suburban sub- 
division near his 12-acre estate he threat- 
ened to give all his pictures to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and turn the 
buildings into a Negro “culture center. 


For a stranger, getting in to see Dr. 
Barnes’s pictures is like getting into Tibet 
Only the most hand-picked of visitors are 
admitted. Often on Sunday mornings Dr. 
Barnes, funereally dressed, enters and de- 
livers a short lecture on his paintings 
Visitors are then turned loose in_ the 
gallery, to wander about by themselves 
One ill chosen comment is enough to cause 
its author to be forcibly ejected. Dr 
Barnes hates reporters, refuses to be inte! 
viewed. To the editors of ForTUNE his 
secretary wrote: “When journalists, cage’ 
to exploit us to the amusement of a larg 
public, have disregarded our wishes in this 
respect, our huskies beat them up as S00! 
as they appear on our grounds.” 
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CALIFORNIA 
or NEW YORK 


oy 


O BY GRACE LINE! — because one of 

four magnificent mew liners will carry you 
with incomparable luxury and economy—be- 
cause you reach California 16 days after you 
leave New York—and because, en route, you 
enjoy shore visits and excursions in 6 fascinat- 
ing foreign countries Westbound; 7 Eastbound! 


Many inland excursions available 


While your liner awaits, you may go by special 
parlor car through 75 spectacular miles of exotic 
jungle to Guatemala City, basking in eternal 
Spring 5,000 feet above the Pacific. Or, by motor, 
to the tinkling fountains of San Salvador, 
where the soul of old Madrid still dreams. You 
ie mening Panama, thrill to the passage 

through the Canal. In Havana 

agp 4 generous np poco. | Maiden 
or sightseeing — or a taste o en 

gay night lifer There is time SANTA 
to explore exquisite, gem-like 
Costa Rica, to absorb the un- 
forgettable’ color and “feel” of 
Mexico, and the romance of 


VICTORIA 
SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 
EL SALVADOR 
COSTA RICA 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO DEC. 26 
SANTA PAULA 
FROM NEW YORK JAN. 7 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO FEB. 3 


Colombia’s ancient pirate port. 

Your liner is your home—no 
changing, no passports. Fares, 
First Class, start at $225. 


From your home to 
your home 


Complete rail-water cruise-tour 

"Round America for as little as 

$325, including rail fare (with 

stopover privileges) from your 

home to either coast, Grace 

Line to the opposite coast, and 

return home again by rail. Book now for the 

triumphant maiden voyage of the Santa Rosa 

or Santa Paula! (See dates below.) Or Santa 
Rosa’s second voyage from 

Voyages New be sgn, do ‘ 

: Fortnightly sailings from 
ROSA New York, San one dg Los 
Angeles; also to and from 
Victoria, B. C., and Seattle, 
Wash. Consult your travel 
agent or Grace Line. 


NEW YORK 


HAVANA 


COLOMBIA 


PANAMA 
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Main Dining Hall. Two decks high with unique 
roll-back dome to permit dining under the tropic stars! 


NEW LINERS 


LARGER: FASTER+ MORE LUXURIOUS 


First American ships having all outside state- 
rooms with private baths. Simmons beds—not 
berths. Single rooms. Double rooms. De luxe 
suites. Controlled ventilation and tempera- 
ture. Largest outdoor swimming pool on any 
American ship. Gay, lavishly equipped Club 
with perfect dance floor and smart orchestra. 
Gymnasium, Palm Court, Verandah, spa- 
cious Sports Deck. All interiors designed and 
decorated by celebrated architects and inte- 
rior decorators. Every known comfort and 
convenience... and accommodations priced 
to please every purse. 

New York: 10 Harover Sq. ; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan 
Ave.; San Francisco: 2 Pine St.: Los Angeles: 548 So. 


Spring St.; Seattle; Victoria; Boston & New Orleans 
i a he i td 


GRACE LINE 
10 Hanover Sq., N. Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
Gentlemen: TM-5 
Please send me all information about your new liners, 
New York-Central America-California itinerary, and 
"Round America Cruise-Tour. 


Name 
Address 


City 





Tue Lincotn V-12 Cytinper ... THREE-winpow Town Sevan... $4500 ar Detroit 


The Lincoln is not built to meet a price. Quality is the first consideration. Here ts a motor car 


designed and constructed to a single governing principle—it must be the best that can be made. Fol- 


lowing the established policy of the Ford Motor Company, Lincoln prices are as low as outstanding 
quality permits. The V-12 cylinder, with 145-inch wheelbase and 150 horsepower, is the finest Lin- 
coln ever offered to those who insist upon the utmost in transportation. It ts priced below Lincolns 
of the past—with full equipment, from $4300 at Detroit. The 125 horsepower 8 cylinder Lincoln 
built to the same uncompromising standards of quality. It is the finest 8 cylinder car in Lincoln 
history, priced materially lower than ever before—with full equipment, from $2900 al Detroul. 


These motor cars today represent the greatest values ever offered by the Lincoln Motor Company. 
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Married. Rachel Lowe Lambert, eldest 
daughter of Gerard Barnes Lambert, drugs 
tycoon, president of Gillette Safety Razor 
Co.; and Stacy B. Lloyd Jr., Philadelphia 
socialite; in Princeton, N. J.. 

—@ 


Married, Harryette H. Post De Tarr 
De Tarr, Denver heiress, divorced wife of 
Brothers James Major De Tarr and Noble 
Arthur De Tarr; and Beverly Keith De 
Tarr, a third brother; in Los Angeles. 

——- « ——— 


Married. Margaret Ravior, three-time 
winner of the Toronto women’s marathon 
swim; and George Young, winner of last 
year’s Toronto men’s marathon; in Phila- 


delphia. 
ee ed 


Married. Carolyn McDonald Walters 
Bronson Burgess Chevallier Garden White 
Luigi Hatfield Willis Paschal, 57, Louisi- 
ana’s most-wed woman (Time, May 18, 
1931); and Robert McManus, 50, whole- 
sale fish dealer; in Columbus, La. 
Widowed three times, divorced eight 
times, mother of 16, the bride uses the 
name of Hatfield, her ninth. 

Honored. Connecticut’s Governor Wil- 
bur Lucius Cross, with the Montclair Yale 
Bowl, as a Yaleman who has “won his Y 
in life’; Dr. George E. Hale, honorary 
director of the Mount Wilson Observatory 
(Pasadena, Calif.), by the British Royal 
Society’s Copley Medal, for work on the 
sun's magnetic field; Nobel Prizeman Dr. 
Fritz Haber, by the Royal Society’s Rum- 
ford Medal, for work in thermodynamics; 
Munich Professor Richard Willstatter by 
the Davy Medal, for organic chemistry 
researches; Cambridge Professor Dr. 
James Chadwick, by the Hughes Medal, 
for demonstrating the existence of neu- 
trons (Time, March 7). 


Appointed. General Sir Archibald Ar- 
mar Montgomery-Massingberd, aide de 
camp to George V; to be Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, succeeding Field- 
Marshal Sir George Francis Milne. 


—--e 





Died. Senora Leonor Llorente Calles, 
27, second wife of Mexico’s political boss 
and onetime President, General Plutarco 
Elias Calles; of a brain tumor; in Mexico 
City. Last June General Calles took his 
wife to Boston for a brain operation by 
lamed Dr. Harvey Cushing who operated 
but told General Calles the tumor was 
mortal. General Calles’ first wife, Natalia 
Chacon Calles, mother of nine, died in 
1927 at Los Angeles whither Mexican 
hw forbade Mexico’s President to follow 
during his administration. The second 
wile, mother of two, singer, law & den- 
istry student, whom General Calles mar- 
tied in 1930, died with a double line of 
iantry in the street outside, Mexico’s 
President Rodriquez & Cabinet calling at 
intervals. At her death the Chamber of 
eputies went into mourning for three 
days, 

— ee 

Died. Ellery Sedgwick James, 37, Phil- 
idelphia partner in Manhattan’s private 
tanking house of Brown Brothers Harri- 
min & Co.; in Manhattan. 





Died. Col. Robert Edwin Olds, 57, 
U. S. member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague; suddenly, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage; in Paris. Beginning 
as a St. Paul lawyer, partner of Frank 


Billings Kellogg, he served as a U. S. mem- 
ber of League of Nations tribunals & com- 


missions, Assistant Secretary of State | 
(1925-27), Undersecretary of State 
(1927-28). 


— we 
Died. Otto Kahn, 53 (no kin to U. S. 
Banker Otto Kahn), Frankfurter Zeitung’s 
Rome correspondent; of injuries received 
by falling off the top of Rome’s Colos- 
seum. 
7+ ee 
Died. Dr. William Engelbach, 55, en- 
docrinologist, author of first-published, 
authoritative, 4-vol. Endocrine Medicine; 
of heart disease; at Springfield, Ill, ; 
Died. Edwin A. Van Valkenburg, 65, 
longtime (1899-1924) president & editor 
of the Philadelphia North American 
(merged in 1925 with the Public Ledger) ; 
of heart disease; in Philadelphia. For his 
battles against Pennsylvania’s Republican 
bosses, Theodore Roosevelt in 1916 called 








him ‘on the whole the most useful Amer- | 


ican citizen now alive.” 
——_< 


2 

Died. Herbert Foster Gunnison, 74, 
longtime publisher of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle; of hardening of the arteries; in 
Brooklyn. He rose from Eagle cub re- 
porter covering Dutchtown (now Bush- 
wick) in 1882 to president in 1924 (ending 
83 years of Van Andens and Hesters as 
presidents). 





er ee 

Died, Jay Cooke, 60, Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Pennsylvania. 
grandson of the famed post-Civil War 
freebooting banker; of heart disease; on 
a grouse-shooting trip at Amport-St. 
Mary’s, near Andover, England. 
> 

Died. Joseph Deighn Redding, 73, 
San Francisco corporation lawyer, com- 
poser of San Francisco’s famed Bohemian 
Club musical plays; in San Francisco. 

Died. Francis Landey Patton, 89, old- 
school Presbyterian theologian, Prince- 
ton’s onetime (1888-1902) president and 
Grand Old Man; in Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Twelfth president of Princeton (between 
James McCosh and Woodrow Wilson) he 
made Princeton a university with courses 
in engineering, increased its registration 
from 603 to 1.354. When Woodrow Wil- 
son became president in 1902, Patton went 
to Princeton Theological Seminary as 
president, served until 1913. Since then 
he had lived at “Carberry Hill,” Warwick, 
Bermuda, calmly going blind. 








hea 

Died. Charles Mumford, 92. oldest 
active stockholder of U. S. Steel Corp., 
longtime lecture tour manager (Henry 
Ward Beecher, Wilkie Collins, Theodore 
Tilton, Reformed Drunkard John B. 
Gough); of collapse after a hip fracture 
in September; in Newark, N. J. For years 
his speech and (at his suggestion) pump- 
kin pie were fixtures at Steel’s annual 
stockholders’ luncheon. 
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BURBERRYS 
—and good taste 


It needs several generations of 
both makers and wearers to 





determine good form in gen- 
tlemen’s apparel. 

The touchstone or Burberry 
leadership in smart English 





apparel lies in the proverbial 
Burberry good taste and Bur- 
berry style authority gained 
through serving British gentle- 
folk for many generations. 


Burberry overcoats are worn 
the world over for all-weather 
formal and sports use. 


Burberrys Gabardine 
THROW-COATS 


In the kit or duffle- bag of 


English gentlemen and sports- 


men—everywhere. 





There are Burberry dealers in most of the 
larger cities in the United States and Canada. 
For the name of your nearest dealer write to 
our NewYork Wholesale Office, 14 E. 38th Sc. 
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BURBERRYS Ltd. 
of LONDON, ENGLAND 












































When You 


Go Places 


Take along the only razor that can 
be carried in your pocket like a foun- 
tain pen. The Magazine Repeating 
Razor gives the 100% shave. 
There’s nothing finer, and 20 blades 
in a clip are 75¢. That’s economy. 
GO INTO A STORE AND ASK TO SEE 


IT WORK. AT ALL LEADING DEALERS 
$5. (Includes clip of 20 blades). 


REPEATING 


RAZOR 


SIMPLIFIED SCHICK 


PRODUCT OF THE MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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MEDICINE 


To Patriarch Mayo 

On a clear, cold day last week two past 
presidents of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the wife of a third proceeded 
with their kin (doctors and wives of 
doctors) to an old frame house on the 
highway which runs through small Le 
Sueur, Minn. In front of the house was a 





new road marker engraved with the legend 
| which brought the travelers to freezing 
Le Sueur. It read: 


In this residence from about 1858 until 
1863 lived Dr. William W. Mayo, noted 


| physician and father of the world-famous 
| surgeons, Dr. William J. and Dr. Charles 


Mayo, the former being born here in 1861. 
During the Sioux attacks on New Ulm in 
August, 1862, Dr. William W. Mayo acted 


| as surgeon for the defenders. 


From pioneer Le Sueur the late Dr. Wil- 


| liam Worrell Mayo (1819-1911) moved 
| to pioneer Rochester, Minn., where he es- 
| tablished the famed medical family and 


practice which his children have expanded. 

Present patriarch of the Mayos is Dr. 
William James, 71, senior A. M. A. past 
president (1906). His two daughters are 


| married to professors of surgery. 


Dr. Charles Horace Mayo, 67, was 1917 
president of the A. M. A. His two sons 
are doctors. Two of his six daughters 
married able surgeons. 

Mrs. Gertrude Berkman is the Mayos’ 
sister. Her family includes two doctor 
sons, two doctor sons-in-law, of whom 
Dr. Edward Starr Judd was the A. M. A.’s 
1931 president. 


- 


Institutions & Individuals 


Sociology and Medicine met head on 
this week when the Committee on the 


| Costs of Medical Care finally published 


its recommendations for the re-organiza- 
tion of the practice of medicine in the 


U.S 


President Hoover went out of his way 
to “commend a careful study of this report 
to the professional and community leaders 
throughout the United States.” 

Traditionally U. S. doctors, like U. S. 
farmers, are pugnaciously individualistic. 
Their practice has been on a_ personal 
doctor-&-patient basis. To maintain this, 
doctors have banded themselves into one 
of the most powerful and beneficial in- 
stitutions on the U. S. scene—The Amer- 
ican Medical Association. But the A. M. 
A. has been unable to prevent inequalities 


| in the distribution of medical services to 
| the entire population or of payments to 
| all the doctors. 


Complaints have alarmed 
both doctors and sociologists. 


Five years ago certain philanthropic in- 


stitutions* provided $1,000,000 to study 


the costs of medical care in the U. S. An 
able, conscientious committee took form. 
Chairman has been Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, president 
of Stanford University, trustee of the 

*Carnegie Corporation, Josiah Macy Jr. Foun- 
dation, Milbank Memorial Fund, New York 
Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, Julius 


Rosenwald Fund, Russell Sage Foundation, 


| Twentieth Century Fund, Social Science Research 
TEL. VAnderbilt 3-8800 | Council, Vermont Commission on County Life. 
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ChoCt COMBINED WITH 
SMART CIGARETTE CASE 


OR millions of 
men and women, 
no gift has ever 
equalled the Ronson 
Lighter in novel 
utility, quality and 
prestige. The new > 
Ronson Lytacase, 
which combines a 
striking Cigarette | 
Case andthe World's © 
Greatest Lighter,— © 
new Ronson Light- 
ers, new Ronson Sets 
. all are thrice- © 
welcome gifts. 


See these Ronson Products at jewelers, department stores, 
etc., or write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


ON SON 2e-iph 


J 
Art Metal Works, Inc., Aronson Square, Newark, N 
Canada: Dominion Art Metal Works, Ltd.,Toronto, Ont 
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Rockefeller Foundation, past president of 
the A. M. A. Chairman of the executive 
committee has been Yale’s Professor of 
Public Health, Dr. Charles-Edward 
Amory Winslow. For custodian of the 
$1,000,000 the committee organizers chose 
President Winthrop Williams Aldrich of 
the Chase National Bank, charitarian 
brother-in-law of John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr. They picked Economist Harry 
Haskell Moore, to direct the study. 

Investigators probed every health ac- 
tivity they could learn of, brought to 
analysis thousands of statistics. Examples: 
The 1929 U. S. health bill was $3.647,000.- 
900:* 1,082,550 persons were engaged in 
providing medical care and medical com- 
modities; 38.2% of the population were 
getting no medical care whatsoever; aver- 
age doctor’s annual income is $5,300; 
47.000 doctors earn $50 a week. 


The majority of the Committee on 
Costs decided that if the $3,647,000,000 





Underwood & Underwood 
Dr. Ray LYMAN WILBUR 


The doctor-&-patient basis was found 
wanting. 


U.S. annual sick bill were equitably spent, 
every inhabitant of the nation would get 
adequate medical attention, every person 
connected with the practice of medicine 
would earn an adequate living. To ac- 
complish this, they candidly point out, 
would require a complete reorienting of 
U.$. Medicine, a thoroughgoing socializa- 
tion of the profession. Despite the vigor- 
ous objections of several members of the 
Committee, the majority agreed upon and 
last week recommended these principles: 

“1) The Committee recommends that 
medical service, both preventive and 
therapeutic, should be furnished largely 
by organized groups of physicians, den- 
lists, nurses, pharmacists, and other asso- 
ciated personnel. Such groups should be 
organized, preferably around a_ hospital, 
lor rendering complete home, office, and 
hospital care. The form of organization 
should encourage the maintenance of high 


— 

4 "Including “$125,000,000 . . . spent for the 
Stvices of osteopaths, chiropractors, naturopaths 
ind allied groups, and faith healers, and $360,- 
900,000 for patent medicines. Much of the for- 


mer sum and practically all of the latter are 
Wasted,” 








“Good-bye, my beloved, you shall 


always be in my dreams.” 


a) . r 
Please, Jim, don’t go. You'll get 


tropical fever.” 
““ ” 
I must. 


“And sharks, Jim. The waters there 


are more dangerous than Wall Street.”’ 
“ 
I know, my dear, but I must.” 


“But why? Why this insane idea that 


you must go to Pango-Pango?”’ 


“Don’t you know what Pango-Pango 
means? It means, in South Sea Island- 
ese, Blessed Land Where a Guy Doesn't 
Need to Wear a Shirt. That’s why I’m 
going! I must get away from these 
shirts that shrink, and bind, and choke. 


I’m seeking freedom from the tyranny 


of shirts that won’t stay my size. And 
I’ll get it if I have to travel across the 
world!” 

“Zany! Tear up that ticket. Haven't 


you heard about Arrows?”’ 


* * * 


In case there are people who still 
are unaware of Arrow’s great con- 
tribution to humanity, let us say that 
Arrow has completely cured shrinkage. 
No matter how often an Arrow Shirt 
is laundered, it will stay your correct 
size, or you get a new shirt. And it’s 
comfortable to begin with because it’s 
perfectly tailored, of superior fabrics. 
The sleeve lengths are correct. And 
the collar is made as only Arrow can 
make a collar! The famous Trump is 
$1.95. The Paddock is $2.50. Others 
up to $5, Try one—and learn that the 
shirt millennium is here. © 1932. Cluett, 


Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, New York. 
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Don’t Coddle a 


COLD! 


—KILL IT! 


with a Remedy that 
Gets at It from the 


Inside! 


COLD calls for a COLD remedy and 
not for a preparation good for half a 
dozen things besides colds. 

A cold, moreover, calls for internal treat- 
ment, for a cold is an internal infection. 
Local or external treatments can’t reach the 
real seat of the trouble and may only pro- 
long a cold. 


This Is What You Want! 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is distinct- 
ly for COLDS. It is swift and sure relief 
because it does the four things necessary. 

First, it opens the bowels, gently but 

thoroughly. 
Second, it kills thecold germsin the system 
and reduces the fever. 

Third, it relieves the 
headache and grippy 
feeling. 

Fourth, it tones the 
entire system and forti- 
fies against further 
attack. 


Taken promptly, Grove's 
Laxative Bromo Quinine 
will usually stop a cold 
overnight. Keep it handy 
as ‘‘the Stitch in Time’’. 
Every drug store in Amer- 
ica sells Grove's Laxative 
Bromo Quinine and no re- 
liable dealer will try to 
tell you he has something 
“*just as good.” 


“1 Couldn’t 
Write a Better 
Prescription 
Myself!” 


A 


GROVE'S 


BROMO QUININE 


ns | the indigent and of those patients with 








TIME 


standards and the development or preser- 
vation of a personal relation between pa- 
tient and physician. 

“2) The Committee recommends the 
extension of all basic public health serv- 
ices—whether provided by governmental 
or non-governmental agencies—so that 


they will be available to the entire popu- | 


lation according to its needs. This ex- 


tension requires primarily increased finan- | 


cial support for official health departments 
and full-time trained health officers and 
members of their staffs whose tenure is 
dependent only upon professional and ad- 
ministrative competence. 

“3) The Committee recommends that 
the costs of medical care be placed on a 
group payment basis, through the use of 
insurance, through the use of taxation, or 
through the use of both these methods. 
This is not meant to preclude the con- 
tinuation of medical service provided on 
an individual fee basis for those who 
prefer the present method. Cash benefits, 
i. €., compensation for wage-loss due to 
illness, if and wheu provided, should be 
separate and distinct from medical serv- 
ices. 


“4) The Committee recommends. that | 


the study, evaluation, and co-ordination 
of medical service be considered important 
functions for every state and local com- 
munity, that agencies be formed to exer- 
cise these functions, and that the co- 
ordination of rural with urban services 
receive special attention. 

“s) The Committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations in the field of pro- 
fessional education: a) that the training 
of physicians give increasing emphasis to 


| the teaching of health and the prevention 
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Little gifts that 
score big! 


Krementz Collar 
and Tie Holder 
Sets in attractive 
Gift Box $2. Also 
Collar Holder and 


O need to spend a 
lot! Krementz 
smart new “‘Necktie Sets” 





CuffLink Sets. = in their attractive Gift 


Boxes cost but a trifle and 
will delight azy man or 





girl. Also Hand Painted 
Crystal ‘‘Sets” and sepa- 
rate pieces. At fashion- 
able dealers everywhere. 
Booklet with Correct 
Dress Chart on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO, 
Newark, N. J. 


Hand-paintedCrys- 
tal‘ stirrup’ design 
Ascot Brooch. 
Choice of Horse 
Head, Fox, Scotty, 
Terrier, Golfer or 
Steeple Chase. $2. 


of disease; that more effective efforts be | 


| made to provide trained health officers; 
| that the social aspects of medical prac- | 


tice be given greater attention; that spe- 
cialties be restricted to those specially 
qualified; and that postgraduate educa- 
tional opportunities be increased; b) that 
dental students be given a broader educa- 


| tional background; c) that pharmaceuti- 


cal education place more stress on the 
pharmacist’s responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities for public service; d) that nurs- 
ing education be thoroughly remoulded to 
provide well-educated and well-qualified 
registered nurses; e) that less thoroughly 
trained but competent nursing aides and 
attendants be provided; f) that adequate 
training for nurse-midwives be provided: 
and g) that opportunities be offered for 
the systematic training of hospital and 
clinic administrators.” 

Trustees of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation had ample forenotice of these 
recommendations. Members of Commit- 
tee on the Costs include Dr. Olin West. 
A. M. A. secretary; Dr. George Edward 
Follansbee, chairman of A. M. A. judicial 
council; Dr. Malcolm LaSalle Harris, 
“loyal” A. M. A. past president. They 
guided the phrasing of a potent minority 
report which they expect every private 
practitioner of medicine in the U. S. to 
maintain as his gospel. That minority re- 
port reads: 

“t) The minority recommends that 
government competition in the practice of 
medicine be discontinued and that its 
activities be restricted a) to the care of 


KREMENTZ 
L S'Ft Jewelry 





A.1.MEANS FLAVOR 
IN ANY LANGUAGE 


When spaghetti shows no trace of its 
Italian origin, mix in some A. 1. Sauce. 
That’s what the Romans do. And all 
over the world good eaters use A. 1. 
to season meats, fish, soups and salads 
at the table. . . Ask for it in hotels and 
restaurants. 


M A WHOLESOME RELISH S 
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diseases which can be cared for only in | 


governmental institutions; b) to the pro- 
motion of public health; c) to the support 
of the medical departments of the Army 


and Navy, Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 


and other government services which can- 
not because of their nature or location be 
served by the general medical profession; 
and d) to the care of veterans suffering 
from bona fide service-connected disabili- 
ties and diseases, except in the case of 
tuberculosis and nervous and mental 
diseases. 

“5)The minority recommends that gov- 
ernment care of the indigent be exnanded 
with the ultimate object of relieving the 
medical profession of this burden. 

“3) The minority joins with the Com- 
mittee in recommending that the study, 
evaluation, and co-ordination of medical 
service be considered important functions 
for every state and local community, that 
agencies be formed to exercise these func- 
tions, and that the co-ordination of rural 


and urban services receive special atten- | 


tion. 


“4) The minority recommends that | 


united attempts be made to restore the 


general practitioner to the central place in | 


medical practice. 


| 








“s) The minority recommends that the 


corporate practice of medicine, financed 
through intermediary agencies, be vigor- 
ously and persistently opposed as being 
economically wasteful, inimical to a con- 
tinued and sustained high quality of medi- 
cal care, or unfair exploitation of the 
medical profession. .. . 

“7) The minority recommends the de- 
velopment by state or county medical 
societies of plans for medical care.” 

Under its present regime the A. M. A. 
is forehanded. It anticipates attack against 
its integrity, cohesion and liberty. With 
all its mighty might it protects the in- 
terests of the private practitioner. Those 
142.000 doctors of medicine the A. M. A. 
trustees this week exhorted in their Jour- 
nil; “The alinement is clear—on the one 
side the forces representing the great 
foundations, public health  officialdom, 
social theory—even Socialism and Com- 
munism—inciting to revolution; on the 
other side, the organized medical profes- 
sion of this country urging an orderly 
evolution guided by controlled experi- | 
mentation which will observe the prin- 
ciples that have been found through the 
centuries to be necessary to the sound 
practice of medicine. The physicians of | 
this country must not be misled by utopian 
lantasies of a form of medical practice 
which would equalize all physicians by 
placing them in groups under one ad- 
ministration. . . .” 

For the present at least the snorting 
A.M. A. is making its own tempest. The 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
ceases existence with this year. Its money 
is spent. The foundations who furnished 
the money have made no provisions for 
putting the majority recommendations 
ito. practice. Nonetheless, sad-eyed | 
secretary - President - Trustee -Chairman- 
Dr. Wilbur, who is about to quit political 
administration in Washington and return 
\o education administration at Palo Alto, 
hopes “that a continuing organization may 
immediately be formed to promote ex- 


Petimentation and demonstrations in local 
communities.” 


TIME 


TRUE IN 1913 


The Best Lamp 


The fallacy of the contention that the lowest 
price lamp is the best lamp lies in the assumption 
that a lamp’s value is measured solely by its 
first cost, instead of by its ultimate cost. The 
first cost or price of alamp is but a fraction of 
its ultimate or true cost, and completely ignores 
useful life, efficiency and cost of power, which 
are the most important factors of a lamp’s cost. 





Reproduced from a G. E. Handbook published in 1913 


TRUE IN 1932 





DO YOU KNOW THAT your true cost of light 
is the price you pay for the incandescent lamp plus 
your cost for the electricity which the lamp consumes? 
+++ THAT the price you pay for an incandescent lamp 
is only a small factor in this true cost of light? «-- 
THAT the last ten years of General Electric research 
and development work has resulted 
in a startling increase in the amount 
of light which incandescent lamps 
give, for the electricity consumed, 
and that to the consumer the value 
of this increase in lamp efficiency 
was more than one billion dollars? 
+++ THAT this billion dol- 

lar economy far exceeds 

the total sum received by ™% 
General Electric from the » 
sale of its lamps during this * 
same ten-year period? ++; 

THAT General Electric’ 

lamp prices are now approx- 

imately one-half of what 

they were ten years ago? 

General Electric Company, 4 bZ0q 
Nela Park, Cleveland, O. Lge): 


CORN? 








From a G. E. Advertisement in 1932 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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trangest Audition Ever-Held 


You Too 
Can Turn Off The Novse! 


@ AT our invitation, many prominent execu- 
tives and office managers attended this audition 
... we wanted them to hear and see for them- 
selves the most convincing demonstration of 
the effect of typewriter noise. 

For the test we used a room with the usual 
acoustic properties... In front of our guests 
was a battery of 12 typewriters and 12 skilled 
operators . . . within easy voice distance of our 
audience a man commenced to speak... his 
voice carried distinctly to every corner of the 
room. At a giv en signal, the 12 operators be- 
gan to typewrite... the audience began to fidget 
... became restless...the speaker’s lips were still 
moving, but not one in that audience could 
distinguish a word he said. 

Suddenly someone cried, “Turn off the noise!” 
The right hand of each operator descended 
to the right-hand side of each machine and 
touched a button. 

They Couldn’t Believe Their Eyes 
The operators’ hands continued to fly over the 
typewriter keys ... those 12 machines, as if by 
magic, had become “ Noiseless.” 

But Their Ears Told Them The Truth 
The voice of the speaker was again distinct... 
every syllable he uttered was heard in every 
corner of the room. Remington Engineers had 


scored another triumph over noise! 
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Remington Noiseless 


COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY 
OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


@ A NEW noiseless principle has 
been built into this new Remington 
typewriter... the result of years of 
experiment and development by our 
engineers. It has been time tested 
under all conditions . . . operators 
are delighted with its new and easy 
“touch,” fast return of carriage and 


the remarkably short silent flight of 


its type bars. Remington-Rand _pre- 
sents to the business world another 
million-dollar typewriter. 

New light weight...new compact size 


. new moderne beauty that does 
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honor to its Noiseless performance, 
yet it costs no more than ordinary 
typewriters! 

Ask For An Audition In Your Office 
Make the NEW Remington Noiseless 
prove itself to you...simply telephone 
or dictate a memo to our nearest 
branch office or to headquarters in 
Buffalo, and let us send you one for 
an audition. You will enjoy turing 


off the noise! 


REMINGTON RAND 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


There is also a New Remington Noiseless Portable for private use at Home, on Trains, in Hotels 
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BUSINESS &© FINANCE 


Deeds & The Cash 


Until last year there hung in the office 
of John H. Barringer, high-powered gen- 
eral manager and dominant executive of 
National Cash Register Co., a sign: 
‘BIGGER OR  BUST—$100,000,000 
sales, $20,000,000 net profits.” Last year 
because the sales were dwindling to $29,- 
900,000 and the profits to nil, and because 
N.C. R. could no longer pay dividends, 
high-powered Mr. Barringer resigned. In- 


to his job but not his office went Col. 


Edward Andrew Deeds, tight-lipped, be- 
gectacled chairman of Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. (electric machinery), of Pratt & 
Whitney (airplane motors), of General 
Sugar Corp. It was a home-coming for 
Colonel Deeds, for he got his start as a 
young engineer in N. C. R., rose to general 
manager before branching out into ma- 
chinery and aviation. Last week after 
more than a year as chairman Colonel 
Deeds dealt a new hand to the stock- 
holders and to himself. 


In so doing Colonel Deeds wrote the 
final chapter to the story of N. C. R. as 
a family concern—one of the purple ro- 
mances of U. S. business history. Rooted 
deep in the autocratic individualism of the 
lite Founder John Henry Patterson, 
N.C. R. in the early years of the century 
shouldered its strenuous way forward to 
the point where Founder Patterson could 
boast that he built 90% of the world’s 
cash registers. The “inventor” of modern 
high-pressure salesmanship, Founder Pat- 
terson bullied and pampered his employes, 
told them what to eat, often shared as 
much as one-third of his net profits with 
them.. When he died in 1922, a legendary 
figure, N. C. R. was still all his. 

The present set-up of N. C. R. dates 
fom 1925 when ambitious Clarence Dil- 
lon, fresh from his fabulous Dodge Motors 
deal, engineered another distribution of 
tock in a family business, whereby the 
Patterson family sold about two-thirds of 
is inheritance to the public but retained 
practical control. In this case the plan was 
to issue two classes of stock. Class A, 
vith a total market value of $55,000,000 
nd having certain preferred rights as to 
lvidends, was sold to the public. A ma- 
jority of the Class B was kept by Presi- 
lent Frederick Beck Patterson (son of the 
founder), the rest by his close associates. 
\s long as dividends were paid to the 
public’s A, the family’s B controlled the 
company. Last year the dividend on the 
\ was omitted. B lost control and able 
Colonel Deeds was called in by the direc- 
lots to take command. Only one new di- 
tector was elected: President Gordon Sohn 
Rentschler of National City Bank. 

Colonel Deeds’s plan is to abolish the 
wo classes of stock. Class A stockholders 
‘the public) will get one share of new 
‘common for each share held, plus one-fifth 
tia share to compensate for unpaid divi- 
ends. Class B stockholders (family & 
inends) will get only one-half a share of 
ww stock and will, of course. have no 
veclal voting control privileges. Capital 
ulus will be provided out of which to 
make $12,000,000 write-offs. 

Thus did a company that was the epit- 


ome of U. S. corporate management 25 
years ago pass through the metamorphoses 
typical of the last decade to a publicly 
owned enterprise with a hired manage- 
ment. And thus did a fortune founded in 
autocratic individualism fade into the twi- 
light reserved for minority stockholders. 


Colonel Deeds’s new hand is a reward 
for past & future services. He will be 
given an option on 50,000 shares of stock 
which N. C. R. bought in the open mar- 
ket. At any time within five years he may 
take it at the average cost to the company 
—$9.80 a share. On the $489.870 which 
N. C. R. has tied up Colonel Deeds will 


Underwood & Underwood 
DayToONn’s DEEDS 
He registers on centimes, kopeks, 
drachnias, kronen. 


pay 4%. If he can bring N. C. R.’s profits 
back to their oldtime levels (in 1928 and 
1929 they were better than $7 per share 
of Class A), he will be well paid for his 
efforts. Should the stock sell at ten times 
its old earnings, he will stand to clear 
more than $3,000,000.* 

Farm-born Colonel Deeds quit N. C. R. 
with his good friend Charles Franklin Ket- 
tering to develop the Delco ignition system 
for automobiles. In 1916 they sold out to 
General Motors for several millions and 
Mr. Kettering followed to become a pillar 
of G. M. Colonel Deeds became inter- 
ested in aviation during the War, took 
charge of Government airplane produc- 
tion. He is largely credited with perfect- 
ing the Liberty motor. After the War he 
followed both electric machinery and avia- 
tion into Niles-Bement-Pond and Pratt & 
Whitney. As a director of National City 
Bank he stepped into the presidency of 
National Sugar Corp. On his 205-ft. Diesel 


*Last week Wall Street recalled that Gerard 
Barnes Lambert, merchandising brains of Lam- 
bert Co. (“Listerine’), became president of 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. year and a half ago 
at no salary but with the agreement that if 
he should push earnings back to $5 a share he 
would receive a bonus of 20,000 shares of Gil- 
lette stock; if he jacks earnings up to $6 he 
will receive another 20,000 shares. 
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yacht The Lotosland he has a pipe organ, 
a seaplane tender. 

N. C. R. in its home town of Dayton 
(where Colonel Deeds’s estate is one of 
the show places) is always called “The 
Cash.” In its day it was one of the great 
business training schools, turning out also 
Richard Grant of General Motors’ Chev- 
rolet Division, President Thomas John 
Watson of International Business Ma- 
chines, President Alvan Macauley of 
Packard. But now The Cash and the times 
have changed. So high-pressure were 
Founder Patterson’s sales methods that 
today the U. S. market is saturated; 55% 
of N. C. R.’s business is done abroad 
where shovkeeoners still toss centimes, ko- 
peks, drachmas, kronen into tills. 


Power in Japan 


As they did with baseball, the Japanese 
caught on to the tricks of the electric 
power & light business quickly indeed 
From a small creaking generator installed 
by Tokyo Electric Light Co. in 1887, the 
industry has pushed forward until only 
Germany and the U. S. rank ahead of 
Japan in power production. No major 
country but Japan can boast that its 
largest capital investment is in power 
plants, transmission lines, substations. The 
Japanese took to the game so whole- 
heartedly that today their system is 
actually overbuilt; generating stations 
with a capacity of some 300,000 k. w. lie 
idle. Burdened, too, with severe competi- 
tion among the leading power companies 
and the strain of paying interest on foreign 
loans in depreciated yen, the industry has 
fallen upon evil days. Profits of 10% or 
12% have shrunk to 4% or 5%. dividends 
have been pared or omitted entirely. Last 
week Baron Seinosuke Goh, head of Tokyo 
Electric, declared that the sole hope of 
Japan’s power & light industry was a mer- 
ger of all the leading units. 

Baron Goh’s Tokyo Electric is not only 
the biggest concern in the field but also 
the biggest corporation in Japan. The 
great banking house of Mitsui has tre- 
mendous holdings in it. Serving the rich 
industrial area around Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, it produces nearly as much power 
as New York Edison Co., more than 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Tokyo Electric 
probably has more customers than any 
strictly power & light company in the 
world—2,200,000. 

As in the U. S., expansion by merger 
has been the rule in Japanese utilities 
but more than one-half the power is still 
produced by small units supplying villages 
or small districts. The big companies, 
always grouped as the “Big Five’”—Tokvo 
Electric, Great Consolidated Electric 
Power Co. (Daido), Toho Electric Power 
Co., Nippon Electric Power Co., Ujigawa 
Electric Power Co.—produce about 37° 
of all Japanese current sold. Althouzh 
the bulk of their capital came out of 
Japanese pockets, each of the Big Five 
has sold bonds abroad; nearly $115.000.- 
ooo of their dollar issues are outstanding 
in the U. S. Toho Electric was hardest 
hit by the slumping yen, for $11,450,000 
of its notes fell due last July. It required 
nearly twice as many yen to pay off the 
notes as it originally received. 

In the U. S., because franchises insure 





Is 
Branch House 


Overhead 


Causing You 
Losses? 


F YOUR sales volume is down, 
and it is costing you dearly to 
maintain branch houses in these 
times—let us make this common- 
sense suggestion: Close your 


branches, and use A. W. A. 


Warehouses instead! 


It will cut your distribution costs... 
actually improve your service to your 
customers... yet confine your expenses 
to the volume of goods moving! 


Imagine better branch house service 
than you’ve ever had before—but no 
lease, no labor pay-roll, no fixed ex- 
pense! You pay on a ‘‘piece work 
basis’” only, for goods actually stored or 
distributed! 


Our 32-page booklet, which will be 
sent free on request, describes in detail 
the A. W. A. Plan of Distribution— 
through merchandise warehouses located 
in 189 principal American cities. These 
warehouses receive your merchandise in 
car load or less-than-carload lots... store 
it until needed by wholesalers, dealers or 
users... then deliver it-where it is wanted. 
In effect, these warehouses become your 
branch house in each city you select... 
storing and distributing your goods... 
handling your orders. . . keeping in touch 
with you through daily stock reports. 


Send today for the A. W. A. booklet. 
You will find it helpful in aiding you to 
meet today’s problems. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


2048 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





| the industrial 
| Iron Horses. 
| Iron Horse is about four months, yet the 


TIME 


monopolies, competition among utility 
companies is practically unknown. In 
Japan the power companies often become 
involved in bitter price wars in selling to 
local distributing concerns or to big in- 
dustrial users. Last winter the Big Five 
signed a peace pact, agreeing to respect 
one another’s customers, to pool power at 
times of peak load or droughts, to refrain 
from building new plants without permis- 
sion of the other units. 

Before the War, Japan was almost en- 
tirely dependent on the U. S. and Europe 
for its electrical equipment. Though stil! 
relying on foreign research, the nimble- 


| fingered Japanese now actually export. 


Manufacturing branches of the Mitsui are 


| tied up with General Electric, the House 


of Mitsubishi’s with Westinghouse. Nearly 
11,500,000 Japanese homes are wired, each 
having an average of about three bulbs. 
All big cities have electric street cars and 
large sections of the railways, particularly 
the suburban lines around Tokyo and on 
steep mountain gradients, are electrified.* 

Because the Japanese are proud of their 
power & light system, they are looking to 
Baron Goh to pull it out of the mire. One- 
time head of the Tokyo Stock Exchange, 
he was educated abroad, is now president 
of the Japan Economic Federation, an or- 
ganization similar to the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. His name was found on the 


| list of ““Peace Men” marked for assassina- 
| tion (Time, March 28). 
| publicity, he is an enigma even to the 


Intensely shy of 


enigmatic Japanese. But Japanese utility 
men agree that Baron Goh, famed as a 
negotiator, is the man to coax the jealous 


| Big Five into one huge holding company. 


—— 


Stalled Locomotives 

When red freight-car corpuscles are 
flowing through the arteries of U. S. busi- 
ness, the plants of three great companies 
are filled with the crash of hydraulic 
forges. the pounding of hundreds of ham- 
mers, making those mighty creatures of 
age, railroad locomotives, 
The gestation period of an 


three companies can easily turn out a 
total of 2,000 locomotives yearly. In the 
past year the three companies—Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, American Locomotive 
Co., Lima Locomotive Works—received 
among them precisely one order for a new 
locomotive. It came from a Brazilian 
cement company. Alco got the order— 
and filled it at its Montreal plant. 


Last week Alco’s directors, for the first 


| time in Alco’s 31 years, passed the pre- 


ferred dividend, the last dividend that was 
being paid by the country’s three locomo- 
tive companies. 

The low estate of U. S. railroads is, of 
course, the immediate cause of the stalling 
of the locomotive industry. But this 
year’s situation is only an accentuation of 


| along trend. In 1928 Baldwin made fewer 


locomotives than in 1873. Modern loco- 
motives (a good-sized one costs about 


| $100,000) last longer and do more work. 


The Iron Horse population has gone down 
steadily and it is conceivable that in future 
years all the U. S. railroads will not buy 


Year Book lists 
horse-powered, nine as 


18 tramways 
human- 


*The Japan 
classified as 
powered 
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more than 200 new locomotives a yeq 

The three engine-makers—Raldwin’s 
dewlapped Samuel Matthews Vauclain 
American’s song-writing, politically proni. 
nent William Hartman Woodin (see p, 9) 
and smaller Lima Locomotive’s Joel Stan. 
ley Coffin—saw the danger signals ahead 
in 1928. Each company sought other 
ways to make money. They went into 
Diesel engines, power shovels and other 
heavy machinery as sidelines. But their 
great main plants are still locomotive 
plants and must have locomotive business 


Jnternational 
IrRoN HoRSEMAN VAUCLAIN 


A Brazilian cement company was unique. 


to survive. The three companies can al 
ways count on some repair and parts busi- 
ness. But even this has been deferred, for 
with traffic falling off, broken-down Iron 
Horses can be turned out into the yards 
indefinitely. At present it is estimated 
that 10,000 of them are in need of re 
shoeing. 

Nearly half the 55,000 engines on U. S. 
rails are more than 20 years old. Sad- 
eyed Mr. Vauclain, who has seen the grass 
grow six inches high in the Baldwin plant 
at times, commented last fortnight to the 
International Acetylene Association: “One 
locomotive went into service the same 
year I came into being in 1856 and is still 
in service.””* 


Nut War 

Pecans are grown in all but eleven 
States. They are kin to the hickory nut, 
whose popularity they supplanted. Vice 
President-elect John Nance Garner has 
six acres of pecan trees on his Texas ranch, 
and fortnight ago his Stuart pecans won 
first place at the West Texas Pecan Fait 
at Rising Star. His crop this year came 
to 1,000 Ibs. Pound for pound, pecan 
meat is twice as nutritive as pork chops, 
five times as nutritive as veal. No other 
nut is so fatty. Southern cooks use pecans 
in their famed crisp pralines. 

The pecan industry, busy last week 
moving the 1932 crop off to market, was 

*He referred to a wood-burning American 
type, owned by J. M. Bray Co. of Valdosta, 64. 
It has not been used since 1928 but is ready 
to steam up at a hat’s drop. 
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URNING LOGS into CHIPS 
tor 2) LONG YEARS 


A TOUGH job...this business of 
reducing husky eighteen inch hem- 
lock logs to chips for paper making 
at the rate of a thousand “bites” 
a minute...and to keep on doing 
it day in and day out . . . year in 
and year out. Yet this pulpwood 
chipper has been doing just that 
for nine years...and on the same 
set of SSF Roller Bearings. 
And for this type of work, nine 
years is a long, long time! 

In spite of varying loads and 
rigorous service conditions, the 
Sis Bearings on this chipper 
show no appreciable signs of wear 


Ta © on the same set of 
SKF BEARINGS 


as the result of their nine years of 
use. They have performed up to 
StS standards. They have re- 
duced power costs. They have de- 
manded little or no maintenance. 
And today they showevery indica- 
tion of keeping up this perform- 
ance for many years to come. 


The Stsr 
pulpwood chipper tell a story that 


Bearings on this 


every manufacturer of a bearing- 
equipped product should heed: 
“Nothing is apt to cost so much 
as a bearing that cost so little.” 


Sacse INDUSTRIES, INC., 
40 East 34th St, New York, N. Y. 


At top: BAUS - equipped wood hipper 
made by D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTI R- 
ING COMPANY, Wausau, Wisconsin, and 
installed in December, 1923 in the Toma- 
hawk Kraft Paper Company’s 100 ton mill, 


It has been in continuous service ever since. 


BALE AND BOLLER BEARINGS 


2951 


APROMISE IS ONLY A PROMISE...PERFORMANCE IS HISTORY 





The Arirctoacriat af Ponda 


If a gem worthy of being 
set in an ornament of 
gold be set in lead, it 


neither tinkles nor shines; 
the blame belongs to the 


setter. 
—HITOPADESA 


Or its modern version would 
read “If a well written busi- 
ness letter is typed on a low 
grade bond paper it is nei- 
thr 
vincing.”’ Choose Lancaster 
Bond, “The Aristocrat of 
Bond Papers,” for the “gold 


setting” of your business or 


impressive nor con- 


professional correspond- 


ence paper. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Lancaster Bond is a 100% all rag content 
bond paper. Its rich “feel,” beautiful white 
ripple surface and impressiveness easily dis- 
tinguishes it as “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 
Write to Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, 
Wisconsin for latest sample book. 


GILB ERT 


Lancaster Bond is now 
obtainable in conven- 
ient Executive Cabi- 
nets, with envelopes to 
match from the Kala- 
mazoo Stationery 
Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 
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not so busy that it could overlook some 
bad blood that had reached the spilling 
point. The fight began last October when 


| National Nut News published a letter 


from big Southland Pecan Co. of Colum- 
bus, Ga., attacking National Pecan Mar- 
keting Association, a Farm Board- 
sponsored co-operative, for being a Gov- 
ernmental agency in competition with 
citizens. The N. P. M. A. replied that it 
was grower-owned and controlled, bor- 
rowing money from the Farm Board only 
as it would from a bank. Last week 
Southland President Sidney Goldberg 
Simmons told the entire trade that, 
“like a giant octopus whose tentacles 
envelop and crush the object of its prey, 
the N. P. M. A. is slowly but surely 
undermining the foundation of a great 
industry. . . . Our vigilance has been too 
keen to render us a martyr to the cause 

. if the rights are taken from the peo- 
ple, then we can expect no lesser fate than 
India with its strife and turmoil.” 

Pecan prices remained unchanged in 
Manhattan at 23¢ per Jb. 

——— = 


Rubles for Rudkowsky 


In 1905 Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of Manhattan sold a 10,000-ruble, 
20-year endowment policy to Nisson Gold- 
berg Rudkowsky, wealthy St. Petersburg 
macaroni-maker. Two years ago White 
Russian Rudkowsky, now in Manhattan, 
brought suit to claim the paid-in value of 
his policy. For in 1920, after the Soviet 
seized the assets of insurance companies, 
Equitable took the attitude that it was 
no longer responsible for claims on Rus- 
sian policies. 

Last week New York Supreme Court 
Judge Alfred Frankenthaler ruled that 
Equitable must pay the policy’s paid-in 
value of 6,500 rubles at the 1925 rate of 
exchange. This amounts to $3,300 against 
the pre-Revolution valuation of 77¢ per 
ruble, or $5,000. On another policy which 
Mr. Rudkowsky bought in 1902 no claim 
was allowed, for it matured in 1922 and 
specified that claims must be filed within 
six years of maturity. Insurancemen con- 
sidered last week’s decision important for 
upon it may turn $7,000,000 worth of 
claims held by other Russians against 
Equitable. 

¢ 
Telefonica’s Troubles 


Heavy, heavy over the head of Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
hangs the threat that Spain’s Cortes (par- 
liament) will declare the franchise for its 
big subsidiary, Compania Telefonica Na- 
cional de Espana, null & void. The threat 
has hung over I. T. & T.’s head for eleven 
months, and last week Left-wing Deputies 
in the Cortes were shouting loudly for a 
vote on the bill, a hefty item in the pre- 
Revolution program against His Catholic 
Majesty Alfonso XIII. The shouting 
Deputies claim the franchise was illegal, 
that it was obtained only after a thumping 
bribe was slipped to ‘“‘a high personage.” 
Telefonica Nacional was given until Dec. 
3 to file a formal protest. Granted in 
the days of Dictator Primo de Rivera, the 
franchise contract has been recognized by 
two succeeding governments including the 
present, which appointed a representative 
to the board. Premier Azana’s supporters 
are eager for a few succinct answers from 
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Telefonica Nacional, which will permit 
them to kill the bill without politically 
killing themselves. I. T. & T. officials 
plan to stand squarely on their legal rights, 
point out that nearly one-third of Tele- 
fonica Nacional’s stock is held in Spain. 
(I. T. & T.’s investment in Spanish tele- 
phones is about $65,000,000.) Thought- 
ful Spaniards argue that repudiation of 
the contract would injure Spanish credit, 
might cause exclusion of Spanish wines 
from the hoped-for U. S. market. 


—©—— 


Deals & Developments 
Hub Stores Home, The Lyttons, 


father & son, were back in control of Chi- 
cago’s four Hub Stores last week. Henry 
Charles Lytton, now 86, started the first 
store 46 years ago with $12,700 capital, 
He spent $2,500 for fixings, $3.500 for 





Rayhuff-Richter 
GEORGE LYTTON 
Jack Johnson believed in him. 


advertising. In March 1929, when the 
Hub Stores were reported doing a $10; 
000,000-a-year business they were sold to 
Fashion Park Associates, Inc., for stock 
then worth $7,000,000, now worth 1/rooth 
as much at market prices. How much it 
cost the Lyttons to buy back their stores 
was not disclosed. 

Father Lytton sat behind his desk last 
week and, as “last survivor of the old 
State Street merchants,” received con- 
RA CREE AN Li TLIO 

ITHITHIM AT 2ZA.M, 


THANK 
HEAVEN WE wy 


BELL-ANS/ 


of all ACUTE INDIGESTION 
70% strikes late at NIGHT (when drug 
stores are closed). Be safe—be ready with 
Bell-ans. Six Bell-ans, Hot water, Sure 
Relief. 25¢ and 75¢ at all drug stores. 


BELL-ANS \z 


FOR INDIGESTION 


Hot water 
Sure Relief 
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you've got manufacturers HOPPING 


Already this year, initial orders from 2,682 more manu- 


facturers have poured into Allegheny offices for the 


metal that stays forever bright. These wide-awake com- 


panies are getting ready to join the hundreds of other 


companies who already serve you with products made 


of the metal that never grows dull. 


OOK — and you'll have a hard 
time keeping your purse closed. 
Whether it’s a knitting needle or 
the decorations for a hotel lobby — 
afrying pan or an ash tray —a wash- 
ing machine or a cocktail shaker — 
at least one of the men who make it 
is now ready, or is probably getting 
ready, to sell it to you in sparkling, 
everlasting, easy-to-clean-as-glass 
Allegheny Metal. 

You can thank depression days 
for this much at least. They gave 
many manufacturers an opportunity 
and an urge to imprc ve their pro- 


QUICK FACTS 


1. Unsurpassed among alloys in 
corrosion resistance. 

2. Can be drawn, stamped, ma- 
chined, cast. forged. 

3. Far stronger than mild steel. 

4. Will take any finish from dull 
to mirror. 

5. Resists denting, scratching and abrasion. 

6. Is non-magnetic. 

1. Is readily annealed; may be welded and soldered. 

8. Is produced in practically all commercial forms. 

9. Immune to chemical reactions resulting from 
cooking and preparation of food... does not 
affect flavor, color or purity of any food. 

10. Is a safe metal. 


ducts. Metal experts and engineers 
compared tarnishable, impermanent 
plated metals they were using with 
Allegheny Metal. They saw this 
modern alloy being used in chemical 
plants, withstanding constant con- 
tact with strong acids. They saw it 
in big laundries, in food packing 
plants. Dairy men told them it is 
the only ferrous alloy that does not 
taint milk. They knew it would 
never tarnish in your home. 

They looked at the 86-story pi- 
lasters of Allegheny Metal that flank 
the stone sides of the Empire State 


Building and they knew it was 
strong enough for any use you 
might have for it. They looked at 
the shiny radiators of two-year-old 
Model A Fords and said, ‘This 
metal stays forever bright.” They 
asked its price and discovered it 
was economical. 

There was nothing left for them 
to do but change to Allegheny 
Metal for their products. Lucky for 
us — and lucky for you! Allegheny 
Metal brings you greater value and 
greater satisfaction in whatever 
form you use it. Look for it. Ask 
for it whenever you buy anything 
that is even partly made of metal. 
It will stand by you — beautifully. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, 
Pa. Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Washington, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine. Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia... In Canada: 
Samuel, Son and Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Manufactured pursuant to license from the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under basic patents No. 1,316,817 & No. 1,339,378 
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PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


25¢ to $1 
Time for a fresh pair? 


€ \ HAMBURGER 
p DOESN'T FAZE 
ME NOW" 


“TUMS'Let You Eat 
The Foods You Like 


No longer need you pass up favorite foods for 
fear of acid indigestion, heartburn, sour stomach 
or gas. TUMS—the new candy-like antacid 
mints—quickly counteract excess acid, dispel 
gas and relieve “fussy stomach.” Simply eat 
three or four TUMS after meals, when smoking 
or whenever you are distressed. They’re safe, 
agreeable—handy to carry in pocket or purse. 
Get a roll today at any drug store—only 10c. 


FRE Reautiful 1933 calendar-thermo 


meter. Also 

samples of TUMS and NR. Just send 

name and address, enclosing stamp, to 

A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 22-D, St. Loui 


uis, Mo. 


A 


TUMS ARE ANTACID—Not a Laxative 
For alaxative, use thesafe, dependable V eget able Ne 
Laxative he (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


| one in the world.” 
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| gratulations and spoke of new policies. 
But he will soon leave for his winter home | 


near Monte Carlo and the actual manage- 


| ment will be handled by his unusual son | 


George Lytton, president. 
George Lytton is famed in Chicago for 
having founded the 44-piece 


in his office. But boxing, not music, is 
his real hobby. Now a sparse man of 58, 
his muscles are as tough as they were 
when 40 years ago he started to work for 
his father and installed a gymnasium next 
to his office. For some years he was 


| considered amateur heavyweight champion 


and boxed with such fighters as Jim Cor- 
bett, Bob Fitzsimmons, “Battling” Joe 
Choynski. When the Illinois Athletic 
Club was opened in 1904 he took on Jack 
Johnson. At the end of the fight John- 
son said, “I will back Lytton against any- 
Merchant Lytton was 
a judge at the controversial Tunney- 
Dempsey fight in Chicago. 

Christmas Payment. Depositors in 
Manhattan’s defunct Bank of U. S. will 
receive a 10% payment by Christmas, it 
was announced last week. This will bring 
total disbursements to $75,000,000, or 
55% of the total deposits. A further pay- 
ment of at least 15% is hoped for next 
spring. 

Receiver for Illinois Life. If you con- 
trol a life insurance company which has 
millions of dollars to invest and you also 
control hotels with mortgages for sale 
there is an obvious temptation. Chicago’s 
Stevens family, which used to own the 
Stevens (“World’s Greatest”) Hotel and 
the La Salle Hotel, also controlled Illi- 
nois Life Insurance Co., a concern with 


$150,000,000 in policies outstanding, half | 


of them in its home state. Legally, if un- 
wisely, Illinois Life bought 
worth of mortgages and securities in the 
two hotels, both of which have passed into 
receivership. 

Last September Illinois Life, hard- 
pressed for cash, borrowed $1,000,000 
from the R. F. C. Apart from causing in- 
terest because it showed that the R. F. C. 
was aiding life insurance companies, the 
loan excited comment because it was made 
on the condition that new directors be 
drafted, control removed from the Stevens 
family. 

A stockholder filed a receivership peti- 
tion against Illinois Life last week. charg- 
ing that the company had been misman- 
aged, that its $30,000,000 worth of securi- 
ties are below the legal reserve, that it has 
$500,000 in unpaid policies. Deciding that, 
while the company is solvent and can meet 


claims, it can not make policy loans or pay | 
Judge | 


cash surrender values, Federal 
James H. Wilkerson granted the petition. 
The board of directors agreed. Gen. Abel 
Davis, chairman of Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., was named temporary receiver. 
© 

Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

John Daniel Hertz, who moved last year 


from Chicago where he was interested in | 


theatres and taxicabs to Manhattan, where 
he serves as chairman of Paramount Pub- 
lix’s finance committee, was elected to 
the board of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
together with Lawyer Carl August 


Business | 
| Men’s Symphony Orchestra which gives | 
| about six concerts a year. 
bass viol and owns 28, keeping two handy | 


He plays the | 





$11,000,000 | 
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Ease the Pain 


and SLEEP ! 


“We're mighty lucky to have this bottle 
of Sloan’s in the house tonight.” 


“You said it! That pain won't keep me’ 
awake now. It feels better already!” 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


The one sure relief for backache is 
Sloan’s Liniment. Because Sloan’s rushes 
fresh blood to the sore spot instantly— 
and this fresh blood stops pain, relaxes 
muscles, warms and soothes you. Your 
sleep is not spoiled. No wonder so many 
millions of people call Sloan’s a godsend! 
.-- And remember — it costs only 35¢! 


SLOAN’S | 
World Famous Liniment — 


used by 133 Nations q 


ends CORNS 


STOPS PAIN AT ONCE! 


Dr.Scholl’s Zino-pads end 

corn, callous and bunion 

pain in one minute! 

Soothe and heal and re- 

move the cause — shoe 

pressure. Prevent blis- 

ters or sore toes from 

new or tight shoes. Don’t 

cut yourcornsand risk infection. Use Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads with the new separate Medicated 
Disks, now included at no extra cost, for quickly 
and safely removing corns and callouses. Get 
a box today. At all drug and shoe stores. 


Dt Scholls Zino-pads 


r : 


YOUR 
INVESTMENT HOUSE 
OR BANKER WILL TELL YOU 
ABOUT 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
(MODIFIED) 


This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 
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de Gersdorf of Cravath, de Gersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood. They succeeded Ber- 
nord Mannes Baruch and the late Paul 
Moritz Warburg. 

“No railroad management can legally 
or morally divest itself of ultimate free- 
dom of action,” explained the committee 
of western railroad presidents last week in 
announcing, after months of deliberation, 
the choice of a supervising “commission- 
er.” He will be Harry Guy Taylor, 52, 
publicist with American Railway Asso- 
ciation. No tsar, he will arbitrate on rate 
and schedule questions, will never initiate 
action, will have no power to enforce his 
decisions. 


ANIMALS 


Grounded Lollipops 


A North Greenland Eskimo would un- 
doubtedly cry “Zaku!” in loud surprise 
were he to see a canary come falling from 
the sky. No less startled were New York- 
ers one day last week to find lying ex- 
hausted in their streets some black & 
white, thick-beaked birds they had never 
seen before. Not since 1908 had such a 
bird appeared in the city, and it had ar- 
rived on shipboard. Most finders promptly 
called or hurried to the Bronx Zoo, 
learned the fallen strangers were little 
auks, cousins of the least auklet and the 
extinct great auk. Winging southward 
from their Arctic loomeries, they had 
been blown inland by a 65-m. p. h. gale. 

The last storm-tossed 
Boston in 1871. Only 20 recorded times in 
the past 40 years has the bird been found 
inland. Looking somewhat like a dove- 








land. “It feeds chiefly on a type of water 
bug found only at sea, needs the impetus 
of a wave to get into the air. Of nearly 
100 picked up in New York’s metropoli- 
tan area last week, only four survived. 
The same storms that blew little auks 
into New York killed thousands else- 
where along the Atlantic Coast. The Eski- 
mos of Greenland, Spitsbergen and Franz 
Josef Land may well miss them, for the 


‘Eskimo lollipops” as Curator Robert 
Cushman Murphy of the American Mu- 
um of Natural History calls them. In 
Greenland the Eskimos will beg the God- 






auks come up again. 





Heroes 


Visitors to the Animal War Dispensary 
of the Royal S. P. C. A., ovened last 
nonth in London by Frances Countess of 
Warwick, may now observe an_ heroic 
jlaque on its facade. A central angelic 
igure, bearing laurel wreaths, stands wait- 
ing with wings and arms outspread. To- 
ward it in  stone-carved bas relief, 
emorializing the sacrifice of their kind, 
march the dumb messengers and burden- 
‘arers of War—horses, oxen, dogs, pi- 
tons, camels, an elephant, an ass—re- 















British camels, 628 British bullocks: dogs, 
hgeons, asses, elephants not counted. 








less Nivikkaa. sitting at the bottom of | 
the sea. to lift her lamp and let the little | 


hinders that in the World War died | 
09,000 British horses & mules, 22,812 | 


shower was at | 


little auk is a staple of their food supply, | 


| 
| 





sized penguin, the little auk is helpless on | 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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TRUE MODULATION 
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—and the only practical, working method 
of truly modulating control is the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System 


IR CONDITIONING, widely ac- 
A claimed as the “next great 
industry’’ because of its wide appli- 
cation to the needs of modern liv- 
ing, already has a record of such 
phenomenal growth that prospec- 
tive purchasers and public alike 
want and need facts.: 


Here is one fact of great inipor- 
tance to every present and future 
user of air conditioning—the lead- 
ing heating engineers agree that 
wherever ait conditioning is em- 
ployed, a truly modulating control 
is absolutely essential. And in 
actual practice to date, the only 
practical, working system of truly 
modulating control is the Minne- 
apolis- Honeywell Modutrol System. 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL 


Thousands of existing air condi- 
tioning installations prove the case 
for the Modutrol System — its well- 
nigh perfect control of indoor 
weather, its rigid economy, its low 
cost, its sound engineering. 

If you area user of air condition- 
ing equipment, or are about to be- 
come a user, youwill be well repaid, 
we believe, by a talk with a Minne- 
apolis- Honeywell engineer. Leader 
forhalfa century inthe development 
and manufacture of heat controls, 
this organization is taking a leading 
part in the engineering revolution 
that is bringing greater year ‘round 
comfort and health to American 
homes, factories, auditoriums and 


large buildings. 





MODUTROL SYSTEMS 
For Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilating 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR COMPANY. Executive Offices: 2925 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities. Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Limited, 


Toronto and Montreal. Export: 801 Second Avenue, New York City 
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JUNE, 1931: The Old Herald Square Hotel starts coming to life. 


ane 


FAUNE, 1932: The stores have been mod- 
ernized by architect Edward Necarsulmer. 
Upstairs the continually vacant second floor 
has been converted into a restaurant by 
architect Francis Keally. Cost for the res- 
taurant floor: $800 exterior, $22,000 interior, 
fully equipped. Architect Keally planned 


and supervised every detail, not only the 
construction, but furniture, kitchen equip- 
ment, utensils, tableware, decorations, even 
maids’ uniforms. The Restaurant has made 
money since the first day. Its attractive at- 
mosphere is drawing new guests to the Hotel, 


while operating profits mount steadily. 


thanks 
to the 


Architect 


@ Are your hotel rooms or apartments 
vacant because they are old-fashioned? 


@Js your store losing trade to the 
smarter looking establishment down 
the street? 


@ Have you an antiquated office build. 
ing, loft or factory? 


The architect can help you. He knows 
how to utilize existing space and strue- 
ture to best advantage. He knows best 
what new equipment is needed. He has 
been trained to plan and supervise 
every detail that will make your build. 
ing safe, attractive, economical to 
maintain. With his help you can turn 
a loser into a money-maker, a risky 
investment into a sound security. 


If you have a building or remodel- 
ing problem call in the architect at 
once ... while building costs are low. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 


FORUM 


@ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests of America’s trained architects. For 40 years 


The Architectural Forum has been serving architects. 


And architects have shown their appreciation. For many years every 


survey, no matter how conducted or by whom, has shown The Architectural Forum first choice magazine of leading architects. 
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Unheroic Roe 

Human Be1nc—Christopher Morley— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Christopher Morley, whose taste is not 
always unexceptionable, might have picked 
4 better name for his latest hero than 
Richard Roe. The name, with other Roe- 
ish actions and qualities, will irresistibly 
remind many a reader who has seen the 
Pulitzer-Prizewinning Of Thee I Sing of 
that forgotten man, Alexander Throttle- 
bottom. Author Morley has not tried to 
make his hero heroic but he has certainly 
not intended to go to the other extreme 
and make him vice-presidential. 

Instead of telling his story straight out, 
Author Morley is at some pains, though 
ineffectually, to convince the reader that a 
casual acquaintance was so impressed by 
Hero Roe’s unimpressive personality and 
fate that he determined to write a really 
microscopically fair biography of him. In 
spite of this unnecessary ring-around-a- 
rosy, the facts of the story gradually 
emerge. Roe was an ordinary but wide- 
eyed, simple young man. When he mar- 
ried Lucille, became a father, Manhattan 
apartment-dweller, traveling salesman for 
a big publisher, he thought everything was 
fine. But Lucille’s clay was commoner 
than his. Her jealousy and his naiveté 
combined to topple him from grace. With- 
out altogether falling in love he became 
very very fond of Minnie. When he set up 
in business for himself it was Minnie who 
really made things go. At times she was 
his mistress, but never in office hours. 
Minnie finally realized that Richard was 
not the mistress-loving type. that he was 
essentially a home-body. So she tried to 
fix things up with Lucille, but of course it 
did not work. When Richard died of a 
heart attack on a Lackawanna ferry, 
Minnie could remember him comfortably, 
but Lucille had to lie about it. 

Author Morley has kept himself fairly 
strictly to the matter in hand, has ap- 
parentiy almost sublimated his sense of 
pun—as may be seen from such an ex- 
ample as “treble yell.” Some readers will 
be enraged. as usual, by his occasional 
genteel vulgarity—in speaking of one 
about to be sick as “going to be ill”: of 
1 woman’s being able to “really settle 
down in the sedentary comfort for which 
women are so charmingly cushioned.” 


. 


Teutonic Tetralogy 


Younc Woman oF 1914—Arnold Zweig 
Viking ($2.50). 

German authors like to give themselves 
lenty of room. Good German Author 
\mold Zweig* herewith puts out the first 
‘olume of his War epic. Volumes 2 and 
{(Education before Verdun, The Crown- 
mg of a King) are still to come. Volume 
i 1s the already-published The Case of 
sergeant Grischa, one of the few good 
War books, often compared with the 
World-best-selling All Quiet on the West- 
ém Front, sometimes preferred to it. 

Readers of Sergeant Grischa will re- 


member Hero Bertin as the intellectual 
——— 

«Not, to be confused with Austrian Author 
telan Zweig (Conflicts, Amok, Joseph Fouché, 
lee Masters), no kin. 


1TIrMt 


military clerk whose sympathy for Grischa 
was horrified. heartfelt and ineffectual. 
Here Bertin is shown in palmier days. At 
the outbreak of the War he was a pale 
but ambitious youth, a promising author 
with no money, living in blissful sin in 
Berlin with Lenore Wahl. Her family, rich 
Potsdam bankers. looked down their 
noses at Bertin, not because he was a Jew 
(they were that too) but because he had 
no money and because he was regarded 
as unsound by the Junkers, whom they 
worshipped. Unbeknownst co her parents, 
lovely Lenore called frequently at Bertin’s 
shabby room; they considered themselves 
modern and happy. Then came August 
1914, mobilization, break-up. After Le- 
nore came home from a visit to Bertin’s 
camp she found she was pregnant. Things 
being what they were and Bertin and her- 
self too young to know better, there was 


ARNOLD ZWEIG 
His tetralogy emerges backwards. 


nothing for it but an abortion. Luckily 
her parents were away on a holiday, her 
young brother David was man enough to 
make the arrangements. But she had to 
go through it all without Bertin; for that 
she could not forgive him. When he was 
shifted to the Western Front, to the lethal 
chamber of Verdun, Lenore was hardly 
sorry. Then she discovered she loved him 
still. To her astonishment her parents 
changed their minds about the Junkers. 
about Bertin too. By a lot of manage- 
ment, a little luck, she got her man home 
for a four-day leave, married him good & 
proper. Their honeymoon over and Ber- 
tin gone, she was quite sure she loved him. 

The Author. Arnold Zweig is one of 
the post-War, German-Jewish writers 
(others: Lion Feuchtwanger, Emil Lud- 
wig, Franz Werfel) who have made 
present-day German letters something for 
smart U. S. publishers to conjure with. 
Professorial-looking. no friend of war, he 
was not raised to be a soldier but a pro- 
fessor. Some five universities, years of 
study in philosovhy, languages, French and 
English literature, graduated him to pick 
& shovel work in a Labor Corps. Like his 


hero Bertin he sweated .his spectacles 
steamy in Macedonia, Serbia, northern 
France, spent 13 months at Verdun before 
he settled down on the Eastern Front. 
Now, with the help of his education, he is 
getting the War out of his system, hopes 
to have it all out by the end of 1933. 


— 


Pompless Circumstance 


Itt Winp— James Hilton — Morrow 
($2.50). 

Though not a popular theory nowadays, 
it is still held by some that, in Orator’ 
Edmund Burke’s words: “A common 
soldier, a child, a girl at the door of an 
inn, have changed the face of fortune, 
and almost of Nature.”” That is the thesis 
of Author Hilton’s circumstantial Jil 
Wind: without ever obtruding himself or 
appearing to state a case, he makes it bril- 
liantly clear how far a single action can 
fling its consequences. 

Charles Gathergood, British Agent in 
the Malaysian island of Cuava, in trying 
to do his duty caused the death of an 
English planter and his own trial and dis- 
grace. As a far-off but linked result Soviet 
Deputy Tribourov was shot by a woman 
in Geneva. Missing links: an intelligent 
but unattractive English spinster, who had 
followed the Gathergood case in the pa- 
pers with indignant sympathy, was vaca- 
tioning in Switzerland, spied a_ lonely- 
seeming Brit‘sher she was sure was Gath- 
ergood in disguise. Sympathy turned to 
love; she proffered herself; he left her 
and Switzerland in haste. On the train he 
met an attractive young Rumanian, 
Nicholas Palescu, with a crazy invention 
for sale. The Britisher’s firm later bought 
the rights to the invention, gave Palescu 
the money to go to the U. S., become 
social secretary to world-famed Holly- 
wood Star Sylvia Seydel. Nick became a 
star too; sickened of it, ran away to South 
America, was killed in an earthquake far 
in the interior. Leon Mirsky, Russian 
refugee turned journaiist, sent to Ma- 
ramba to write up the earthquake, recog- 
nized Nick’s dead body as live news. In 
his fever to get to a telegraph office, send 
the news, he started off through the jungle 
by himself, got hopelessly lost. Explorer 
Max Oetzler was sent to find him, discov- 
ered him reverted to savagery, insane, 
living with a native woman. He had to 
write what he found to Mirsky’s only 
relative, a sister employed as a chamber- 
maid in a Geneva hotel. Just before the 
letter came she had let herself fall in love 
with child-like Soviet Deputy Tribourov. 
though she hated Bolsheviks worse than 
poison, had even spent the night with him. 
When the letter came, her revulsion of 
feeling was so great she went to the 
League of Nations Conference Hall, shot 
Tribourov, then killed herself. In Eng- 
land Henry Elliott, one of Britain’s big- 
gest experts on foreign affairs, on his 6oth 
birthday was campaigning for a necessary 
but unimportant seat in Parliament; the 
news sent him scooting to London, ready 
to fly to Geneva. Luckily Tribourov re- 
covered: Elliott could go on with his 
campaign. A colleague mentioned Gather- 
good’s name at the club that evening; both 
soundly agreed that “even a first-rate 
civil service has to have its occasional 
scapegoats—Pontius Pilate, for instance,” 
adjourned upstairs for a glass of Napoleon 
brandy. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


In Bristol, Va., Dr. John Preston Mc- 
Connell, 66, president of East Radford, 
Va.’s State Teachers College, rose to ad- 
dress some 100 male & female colleagues 
of Southwestern Virginia, Inc., of which 
also he is president. Suddenly his trousers 
dropped, bunched about his knees. Cool, 
Dr. McConnell pulled them up, declared: 
“I’m indeed glad this happened. It has 
put everybody in a good mood.” 

In Charleston, W. Va., Governor Wil- 
liam Gustavus Conley opened the door 
of the Executive Mansion’s furnace, was 
greeted by a deafening explosion, burned 
about the face and arms by a jet of flame, 
struck down by the flying 100-lb. door. 

Wrote Connecticut’s Governor Wilbur 
Lucius Cross, after receiving a penny en- 
cased in eight envelopes bearing 24 cents 
postage, in settlement of a bet on the 
Yale-Harvard game, from John Silsbee 
Lawrence, treasurer of the New England 
Council: “I have informed my Hartford 
legal friend to call off the suit which I 
had asked him to bring against you on next 
Monday if the debt was not paid by that 
time. . . . Why it should be so hard to 
collect a gambling debt. I do not know.” 

On the Champs Elysées in Paris, on 
the third anniversary of his death, was 
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dedicated a statue of Wartime Premier 
Georges Clemenceau, clad in his trench- 
visiting tin hat and thick coat. Present 
were President Albert Lebrun, Premier 
Edouard Herriot, General Max Wey- 
gand. Notably absent were Clemenceau’s 
son and two daughters. Long protesting 
against this “insignificant” monument in a 
“non-existent square,” they objected also 
to the statue’s muffler, declaring their fa- 
ther never wore one. 

The Glasgow Art Gallery rejected a 
gift portrait of King George V, wearing 
a bowler hat and talking with an Aintree 
race course trainer, because it was not 
sufficiently “majestic looking.” 

President Hoover, George V and 
Benito Mussolini were among those who 
sent inquiries to Ford Hospital, Detroit 
and best wishes for the speedy recovery 
of Henry Ford, 69, in whose lower ab- 
domen surgeons had made an incision to 
patch a rupture, at the same time remov- 
ing the Ford appendix. Careful blood 
counts the day prior had indicated a prob- 
able infection. A relatively new anes- 
thetic, Avertin, was used; it is easy on the 
heart; the operation lasted some 45 min. 
All other patients were moved from the 
third floor of the wing where Mr. Ford 
lay. The fact behind a fond Ford boast, 
“I have never been sick a day in my life,” 
was counted on to speed his recovery. 
Henry Ford's last ailment: a sprained back 
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in 1927, suffered when the Ford car he 
was driving through Dearborn was forced 
off the road, down an embankment. 
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Also ill last week lay: Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, of food poisoning, in Lon- 
don; Governor Charles Wayland 
Bryan of Nebraska, of a heart attack, in 
Lincoln, Neb.; Leon Trotsky, of a heavy 
cold, in Copenhagen; Air Minister Paul 
Painlevé, of collapse after speaking 
lengthily in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
Paris. 

a 

New York City’s Police Commissioner 
Edward Pierce Mulrooney went to the 
Vatican, heard himself, his family and 
force blessed by Pope Pius XI. Later he 
heard Benito Mussolini wonder why 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and James 
John (“Jimmy”) Walker had “quar- 
reled,” since they are members of the same 
political party. 

Col. Zachary Taylor (“Zack”) Mil- 
ler, onetime owner of famed 101 Ranch, 
was jailed in Newkirk, Okla. for failure 
to pay a $100 attorney fee and $40 a 
month separate maintenance to _ his 
estranged wife who still lives in his house. 
Said he: “So far as I’m concerned, it’s a 
life sentence. I'll never pay it, for I'm 
broke.” Two days later Governor Wil- 
liam Henry (“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray 
granted him full pardon, compared his 
case with that of Victor Hugo’s Jean Val- 
jean, his judge with infamous Judge Jefi- 
reys of 17th Century England. 

Stolen from Columbia University Oct. 
24 was the manuscript of Vol. II of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Guy Mannering, lent for 
exhibition by its owner John Pierpont 
Morgan. . 

Aging Arthur Brisbane, visiting the 
California demesne of his employer, Pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst, last week 
devoted space in his “Today” colyum to 
describing the animals in Mr. Hearst's 
private zoo. Then he went on: 

“The collection of human beings here 
is also interesting. Charlie Chaplin flew 
up yesterday. 
named Harpo, has just arrived, in a hired 
plane. He brought his harp and played 
on the way up. Charles MacArthur, 
who wrote The Front Page and married 
Helen Hayes, two remarkable accomplish- 
ments for one so young. flew up with 
Marx and warned him against harp play- 
ing, which is a celestial monopoly at a 
certain height above ground.” 


Blazed Mary Garden, oldtime Chicago 
Opera soprano, returning from Europe: 
“Did I see Insull? Oh, if I had seen him! 
He destroyed a healthy and beautiful ot 
ganization [Chicago Opera]. What if they 
put me at the head of a utility company? 
I would probably ruin it.” 

 a® 

An unpaid butter & egg bill of $1.13 
forced into receivership Manhattan's 
Friars Club, famed theatrical organization 
founded in 1904 by Playwright Channing 
Pollock and ten other pressagents, headed 
almost continuously since 1912 by George 


Michael Cohan. 
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